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The major responsibilities of the committee whose 
background and activities are reported here were: (1) to examine and 
review data on Title 1, Elementary Secondary Education Act programs 
iXi the school district and on the basis of this review and evaluation 
to advise the school district. Title 1 Parent Advisory Council, the 
State Department of Education, and the Philadelphia Welfare Fights 
group concerning changes necessary in educational projects and direct 
those changes; (2) to direct termination of those projects which do 
not meet the objectives outlined in Philadelphia's 1972-73 
application and the stipulations of Title 1 if changes and 
modifications are not sufficient to facilitate compliance; (3) to 
review the stated objectives of each 1973-74 Title 1 project and 
advise the school district regarding the educational needs and 
priorities of eligible pupils; (4) to review the evaluation 
blueprints and measuring instruments; (5) to assist the school 
district in spending additional Title 1 monies for its projects in 

1973- 74 and approve or disapprove these expenditures; (6) to advise 
the school district in preparing its application for Title 1 funding 
in 1974-75 and direct changes in or the elimination of projects for 

1974- 75 which have not met their objectives in 1973-74 in that 
application; and, (7) to monitor 1973-74 projects to ascertain 
whether or not prescribed changes were being implemented, 
(Author/JK) 
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PREFACE 



The members of the Title I Evaluation and Review Comnittee, Edgar Epps, 
Edmund W. Gordon, and Roderick Hilsinger, express their appreciation for the 
cooperation of all persons involved in this task. Particularly, we thank 
those who worked so diligently, to assist in the completion of the work of this 
committee. Without the conmiitment and concerted efforts of these many persons 
the evaluative and advisory tasks and the preparation of this final report 
would not have been conpleted. 

Our special thanks are extended to: 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education 

Mr. William 23allams, Chief of Compensatory Programs 
Welfare Rights Organization 
Ms. Viola Sanders 

Stephen Gold, Esq., Cacmunity Legal Services 

Philadelphia Federation of Teachers 

Mrs. Sonyia Richmond 
Mr. Frank Sullivan 
Mr. John I^an 

The School District of Philadelphia 

Dr. Matthew Costanzo, Superintendent 

Dr. David Horowitz, Associate Superintendent of School Services 
Dr. Izra Staples, Associate Superintendent of Curriculum 

and Instruction 
Mr. Thomas Rosica, Executive Director of Federal Programs 
Dr. Michael Kean, Executive Director of Research 

Consultants 

(Dr. Hilsinger asked that all consultants be listed by institutions 
and a special thanks be given to Dr. Mabel Jessie for summarizing 
the consultants reports). 

Staff 

Edmund T. Gordon 
Maxine Moffett 
Alexis Molina 
Bonnie Staiith 



Despite our heavy dependence on the work and counsel of these several 
persons, we assume full responsibility for what has emerged as our recoraraendations. 
Our aiisi^nment was investigative, Judicial and conceptual in nature. Our work, 
howeve.", included these three dimensions plus navigation through a situation 
fraught with political currents. In the report which follows, little of the 
political and social context is identified. Rather, emphasis is given to the 
investigative, conceptual and judicial aspects of our work. We leave to another 
effort the capturing of the djoiamics of our experience in trying to resolve 
the conflicts in this potentially historic case. 

Edmund W. Gordon, Chairman 
of the Committee 

Edgar Epps, Member 

Roderick Hilsinger, Member 
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!• INTRODUtTION - The Work of the Evaluation 

and Review Committee 



In Che sum:er of 1973 the Philadelphia Wolfare Rights Or8arti;ja£ion, 
along with a group of low income parcnta acting on behall: of thoiv educa- 
tionally deprived children enrolled in ths Philadelphia School System, 
sued the Pennsylvania Department of Educatjon, its Secretary, John Pitten- 
ger, and two other ranking officials in the Department, Donald Carrol, Jr. 
and John Hyams. The case was heard by Judge S. Lori.1 in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. The plaintiff's 
complaint as summarized in Judge Lord's opinion was "... that defendants 
have approved Title I applications for [the School District of] Philadelphia 
without first making certain determinations required by statute, and that 
these applications violated various statutory restrictions governing the use 
of Title I funds. These determinations and violations fall within four 
categories: (1) comparability, (2) supplanting, (3) concentration, and 
(4) evaluation." (Lord, 1973:4) 

In light of these allegations, the plaintiffs sought ". . .a declaration 
of these violations by defendants and an injunction p ohibiting defendants 
from approving future Title I applications from Philadelphia which contain 
these violations." (Lord 1973:4) 

In considering the case Judge Lord interpreted each of the four categories 
of determinations as folio. s: (1) comparability represents the federal govern- 
ment's stipulation that Title I funds be allocated by the appropriate state 
educational agency only after it has been determined that each school receiv- 
ing Title I funds is comparable to the average of all schools in the district 
not receiving Title I funds in two ways. The first is comparability in the 
average number of pupils per assigned certified classroom teacher, certified 
instructional staff member (other than teachers) and non-certified instruc- 
tional staff member. Correspondingly, there is expected to be conparability 



between the amounts spent per pupil on instructional salaries ^nd costs 
(textbooks, library material, etc.); (2) supplanting is the federal govern- 
ment's stipulation that Title I funds be used to supplement and increase 
state and local funds that would ordin.irily be made available to students 
participating in the projects in the absence of federal funds. Title I 
funds are not to be used to replace state and local funds and must not be 
used to provide services in project area schoolfj which are provided by 
state or local funds in schools not participating in the project; (3) con- 
centration as interpreted by the judge is the federal stipulation that Title 
I projects and funds should be limited to those schools within the school 
district which have the highest percentages of eligible students. This de- 
termination further contains che stipulation that funds be concentrated 
upon a limited number of educationally deprived students and in a limited 
number of projects so as to more greatly support the liklihood of success; 
(A) evaluation is interpreted by Judge Lord as the requirement that programs 
utilizing Title I funding be evaluated annually to indicate the effective- 
ness of the programs. This evaluation is to include objective measurements 
of educational achievement made by participants in the programs and of those 
children who will participate in the programs in the following year. Judge 
Lord found in the case of all four of the above determinations that the 
Philadelphia School District had not been in compliance. The defendants did 
not contest the plaintiffs factual allegations nor did they give any reason 
for denial of the declaratory and injunctive relief which the plaintiffs 
sought. This combined with the violations of the determinations, as enumer- 
ated above by the Philadelphia School District, contributed to Judge Lord's 



dacislon to Krant the plaintiff's tiiotion for a preliminary and ijomiantint 
injunction against the approval of any applicationa for fund? under Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act for the School District 
of Philadelphia. This injunction was to begin with the 1973/74 school 
year and was to be lifted only upon compliance with the four determinations 
stated above, by the School District of Philadelphia, 

In view of the Judge's decision the two parties mutually agreed and 
stipulated that Title I funds would not he allocated until the School 
District of Philadelphia met the requirements of Title I in the manner 
suggested and approved by a committee on evaluation and review of Phila- 
delphia Title I programs consisting of three members chosen for their 
expertise in the fields of elementary and secondary education and/or com- 
pensatory education. The major responsibilities of the committee were: 
(1) to examine and review data on Title I programs in the school district 
and on the basis of this review and evaluation to advise the school district. 
Title I Parent Advisory Council, the State Department of Education, and the 
Philadelphia Welfare Rights group concerning changes necessary in educational 
projects and direct changes necessary for the projects to meet the needs of 
educationally deprived children; (2) to direct termination of those projects 
which do not meet the objectives outlined in Philadelphia's 1972/73 appli- 
cation and the stipulations of Title I if changes and modifications are not 
sufficient to facilitate compliance; (3) to review the stated objectives 
of each 1973/74 Title I project and advise the school district regarding 
the educational needf and priorities of eligible pupils. The committee, 
if it deemed necessary, was authorized to submit a written statement of 
educational needs and priorities which will serve as the basis for plan- 
ning and implementation of the school district's Title I application for 



1974/75; (4) to review the evaluation blueprints and measuring instru- 
ments or blueprints; (5) to assist the school district in spending addi- 
tional Title I monies for its projects in 1973/74 and approve or disapprove 
these expenditures; (6) to advise the school district in preparing its ap- 
plication for Title I funding in 1974/75 and direct changes in or the elimi 
nation of projects for 1974/75 which have not met their objectives in 
1973/74 in that application; (7) to monitor 1973/74 projects to ascertain 
whether or not prescribed changes were being implemented. 

The agreement stipulated also that the defendants were: (1) to direct 
changes in Philadelphia's 1974/75 Title I application in accordance with 
the committee's directives and recommendations; (2) not to authorize or 
make payment of 1973/74 Title I monies if the School District of Philadel- 
phic fcUcd tc conrly with directives of the committee within a prescribed 
period of time; (3) not to authorize payment .;f 1974/75 Title I fund? to 
Philadelphia unless the defendants notified the plaintiffs in writing of 
the school district's compliance with the directives of the committee; 
(4) to be responsible for payment of expenses incurred by the committee 
and of the arbiter, w.Uh the agreement that the work of the committee 
shall be terminated by July 31, 1974 after which the defendants shall not 
be responsible for any additional expenses incurred by the committee. 

The final stipulation agreed upon was that the school district, if 
it does not agree with the modifications and terminations of the committee, 
could appeal these committee actions to the arbiter identified in the 
agreement. The burden of evidence was to be upon the school district. 
The appeal itself './as to be sent to the arbiter who was to make the final 
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decision on the appeal. It was agreed that there would be no appeal buyond 
the arbiter. 

In accordance with the agreements and stipulations, the committee on 
review and evaluation of Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. Title I Prograris was 
formed consisting of Professors E. Epps. E. Gordon and R. Hilsinger, with 
Dr. Gordon serving as chairman. As agreed. Ur. Norman Drachler was ap- 
pointed as arbiter. This group first met in H.rrisburg in early November 
of 1973. At this get-together the committee members obtained a general 
orientation to the problem at hand and to each othsr. The real work of the 
committee members began when they met on November 11, 1973. From this 
meeting emerged a memorandum detailing the committee members assessment of 
the educational needs and the priority of the needs for eligible Title I 
children. This, as laid down in the stiuplations, was to function as the 
basis for planning and implementing the school district's Title I applica- 
tion for the 1974/75 school year as well as serving as the committee's 
main tool for evaluations and recommendation concerning Philadelphia's 
Title i programs. 

Subsequent to the production of this statement of needs the committee 
"embers applied themselves to a review of the School District of Philadelphia's 
Title I prograas. This was accoopllshed by scrutinizing the evaluation and 
the research data, program descriptions and other documentation given to the 
committee members by the Board of Education to support its Title I programs. 
In a meeting held by the committee on December 12. 1973. and attended by the 
staff of the Board of Education, the evaluation data supplied to the com- 
mittee by the Board was discussed. A debate ensued on the meaning and value 
of the evaluation data supplied to the committee by the Board. Agreement 
was reached that because the evaluation data were equivocal and incomplete, 
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these Uata oouid not he dupeiuled upon and wer(a an insuf I'iciunt basis for 
policy dt^cisions on Tirlt I programming. Addraasing thumselvcs to another 
matter, the Board suggestud and the Couunittee agreed t'lat February 1 was 
the first broak-off dat« for program revisions suggested by the committee. 

On the same date another meeting was held involving the committee mem- 
bers and representatives of the Philadelphia Federation of Teachers. At 
this meeting the conmiittee explained its goals and projected procedures and 
sought the teachers' input. The teachers' main concern was with the loss 
of jobi) especially at mid-year. The committee members tried to emphasize 
the need for the union and the plaintiffs to join together in support of 
education and the adequate development cf children. This concept was not 
rejected but no basis for its implementation was agreed to. 

On January 22, 1974 a letter was sent to Dr. M. W. Costanzo, Superinten- 
dent of the School District of Philadelphia, listing ten programs which the 
committee members were tentatively recommending for termination by February 
1, 1974. These programs were the Art Specialist Teacher Project, the Cul- 
tural Experiences Project, the Affective Education Project, the Communica- 
tions Experience Project, the Computer Assisti-d Instruction Project, the 
Music Specialist Tcachura Proj(-ct, the Out-of-School Sequenced Science Ex- 
perience Projects, the Afro-American Studies Project, Education in World 
Affairs Project, and the Multi-Media Center Project. In general these pro- 
jects were tentatively recommended for termination because they were con- 
sidered by the committee members to violate federal regulations against sup- 
plantation, not provided in sufficient concentration, were insufficiently 



relevant to the specif In educational needs of poor children and/or the 
evaluation data did not support continuation. The committee members made 
these tentative recommendations on the basis of materials on the projects 
given them by the Board of Education and upon interviews with concerned 
parties held by the ccmaittee members and their staff. 

A meeting was held on January 29, 197A between the committee members 
and the 3oard of Education staff. The major topic of discussion was the 
committee's January 22 letter referred to above. At this meeting the 
Board of Education staff raised many questions as to the validity of the 
committee's recommendations in view of the apparent lack of the use of 
hard data in their evaluations. As a result of this meeting and review of 
further evaluation data submitted to the committee members by the Board 
of Education staff in support of their prosrar.c, the ccr.mittco issuoJ a 
statement on February 4, 1974 which contained their final recommendations 
for program revisions to take effect February 28, 1974. In this statement 
eight of the ten projects originally recommended for termination remained 
in that category. The coninittee decided to remove the Affective Education 
Project from this list until further investigations could be completed into 
its effectiveness. The Computer Assisted Instruction Project was also re- 
moved from this list. After a review of the Board's data and the research 
literature on this type of insti-uction the committee decided that this pro- 
gram should be continued. Included with the recommendation for termination 
of the other eight projects was the rationale used by the committee in making 
the recommendation on each Individual project. 

The final recotKnendat ions of February 4 caused a great deal of turmoil. 
The staff of the Board of Education felt that it was technically impossible 
to terminate these prograns in the middle of the year. The PFT was opposed 
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to the terninations because they felt that U meant the teminatlon of 
jobs. Elements in the conununity were also opposed to terminations. These 
people were mostly those who had children in the programs or who were in 
some other way involved in the programs, in the face of all this opposi- 
tion, the committee members decided to allow the school district to con- 
tinue these projects through the 1973/74 school year without mid-year inter- 
ruptions based upon the promises that many of these programs would be • 
eliminated at the end of the school year. It was made clear by the com- 
mittee that though this respite had been granted the 1974/75 school year 
would produce major changes in the school district's Title I programs. 

While the compromise was being worked out for the recommendations 
which were to become effective February 28, the committee was already 
turning its attention to planning for the 1974/75 school year. Starting 
January 29, 1973 expert consultants were called in from the Educational 
Testing Service (ETS), Teachers College, Columbia Univerr>ity and Temple 
University. These consultants were asked to make on-site visitations to 
the Philadelphia Title I projects. Following these site visitations the 
consultants were asked to make judgments upon the project's status vis-a- 
vis a certain set of criteria set forth by the committee and Judge Lord's 
decision. Briefly, this set of criteria consists of: (1) in pre-school 
,and kindergarten projects, the overriding importance of the attainment of 
readiness for formal cognitive and social skills training; (2) in projects 
for those of elementary ages, the attainment of basic skills; (3) in projects 
for later elementary ages (grades 5-7) , the attainment of basic skills by 
those who have not achieved mastery in this area through special classes, etc.; 
(4) in projects for later junior high and high school ages, emphasis upon 
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the tuUlllmcnt of those aspects which Individual dUgnosla deems deficient! 
and (5) conpllance with the -Title I re<,ultements of comparability, sup- 
planting, concentration and evaluation. The consultants were further asked 
how the projects they observed could be modified to comply with these 
criteria or If they could not be modified, whether they should be continued 
at all. By making use of these consultants, the committee members hoped to 
provide further data upon which reco»endatlons for the Title I program for 

1974/75 could be based. 

A group of consultants (specialists in reading) was brought In after 
March 15 by the committee to evaluate the four reading programs in operation 
during the 1973/74 school year. These same consultants also evaluated the 
reading programs which Philadelphia proposed for the 1974-75 school year in 
response U reco>r«endatlons m,de by the reading consultant, and supported 
by the cononlttee* 

Planning for the 197A/75 school year was centered in two major areas: 

(1) review of the Philadelphia school district's evaluation plans, and 

(2) the actual planning of Title I programs for 1974/75. The committee 
started off this procedure by issuing its February 19 memo outlining the 
needs, guidelines and priorities of eligible Title I children which it had 

established in November. 

A meeting was held on February 26 and 27 between the Board of Education 
staff and the committee members. At this meetlrg priorities were established 
for program planning. Those areas which those at the meeting decided de- 
served the most .attention were (1) pre-school and follow- through; (2) basic 
skills and cognitive competence (reading, math, and bi-lingual progran; 
(3) affective development; (4) alternative to traditional schooling; 
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(5) managenent, supervision and quality conir^i of service dt ^ '.very ; and 

(6) conununity and parent participation. It was decided that fo-thirds of 
the appropriated Title I funds should go to programs meeting »:^iese priorities 
while one-third would be directed to those programs with Less emphasis on 
priority goals. Several guidelines for program planning vere also developed 
in these meetings. These guidelines suggested (1) g " ite : and clearer 
specifications of program elements; (2) more attention to quality control; 
(3) gireater concentration of resources; and (4) improved administrative 
management, monitoring and supervision. 

With the results of the February 26 and 27 meetings, specifically the 
revised priorities, the committee's own needs statement and ratings of 
projects derived from the regular consultant's recommendations and delibera- 
tions by committee members, the committee drew up a first draft document 
of program recommendations and ratings (on an A, B, C scale) for the 
197A/75 school year. This first draft was discussed with the WRO, the PAC, 
the PFT, the community legal service, the Board of Education staff, and 
the school supervisors at meetings the major one of which was held March 7. 
Out of these meetings and with the reading consultants' input emerged a 
final draft of the committee's tentative reconn.3ndatioT;s which was submitted 
to the concerned parties in letter form on April 25, 1974. This letter out- 
lined the committee's list of priorities and six programs which the members 
believed would best address themselves to these priorities and the needs of 
Title I children. The thirty-six existing Title I projects in the Philadel- 
phia School System were reviewed and rated. Those projects receiving an "A" 
rating were recorrnanded to be funded if there were Title I funds remaining 
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after funding of the five program priorities was met. Those given a "B" 
rating were conditionally approved but required modification, and those 
given a "C" rating were to be eliminated at the end of the 1973/74 
school year . 

Concurrently with the developments which resulted in the April 25th 
letter, the committee members worked with the Board of Education's evalua- 
tion staff which had been developing a document (Title I Evaluation Proce- 
dure 1974/75) outlining its evaluation procedure for the 1S74/75 school 
year. This document was submitted to the committee as well as to three 
consultants who are specialists in evaluation research. At a meeting on 
April 26, 1974, the Board of Education's plan for evaluation was endorsed 
by the committee as providing an adequate basis for the evaluation of the 
recommended elements of the 1974/75 Philadelphia Title I program. 

With the evaluation procedure for the 1974/75 school year resolved, 
the committee once again turned its attention to program planning for 
1974/75. The committee asked the Board of Education to submit a preliminary 
plan to meet the recommendations of April 25. The plan submitted by the 
Board was ur.acceptable to the committee. The school district staff on its 
part vigorously opposed the recommendations made by the committee in its 
April 25 letter. Thnix position was strongly stated in a letter submitted 
to the committee on May 14 by Superintendent Costanzo. In response, the 
committee met with Dr. Costanzo privately to review the ground rules under 
which the two groups were operating prior to another meeting at which the 
recommendations of the committee were discussed. At this meeting it was 
agreed that the Board of Education staff and the Committee members would 
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continue to try to reconcile their differences, rather than move inr.o 
an adversarial relationship. The committee once again met with all 
the interested groups, the WRO, the PIT, and the PAC to get their re- 
actions to the tentative recommendations. These reactions were in- 
corporated into the evolving recommendations. Further discussions 
between the school district and members of the committee produced 
several compromises. Recommendations for the termination of some pro- 
jects were changed to allow for phasing out of these programs over the 

• next schoo-l year. A new plan was constructed which would fully fund 
the six programs with highest priority along with all those projects 
given an "A" rating. Those projects with a "B" rating received 25% 

less funds, and those rated "C" 50% less funds. This plan was incorpora- 
ted into the final recommendations of the committee. These recomrienda- 
tions were discussed with the various interested parties and further 
modified to vaeet additional specific concerns. However, the strongly 
stated preference by the WOR for detailed and specific numbers and dead- 
lines were not incorporated into the recommendations, in order to provide 
the Board of Education some room for administrative discretion. On June 28, 
these recommendations were communicated to the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation, the Pennsylvania State Department of Education, the Welfare Rights 
Organization and the Parents Advisory Council as the Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania Title I Evaluation md Review Committee's final recommendations 
for the school year 1974/75. 

At a special meeting of the School District of Philadelphia Board 

• of Education held on July 15, 1974, the decision was made to appeal the 
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recommendations (^f tlu? Title ' 'Vlew and Kvnluation Committee for 



the following projects: 



I. Comprehensive ReadlnR Project 

2» Follow Throupli Project - Th.- focus of 
thif; appeal Is that the Board of Kdu- 
cation will not commit itself to an 
amount of $2,620,000 to be iised to ex- 
pand the existing Follow Through Pro- 
gram in the School District of Phila- 
delplila . 

3. lionchmark Project - The focus of this 
appeal is that the Board of Eduation 
\^?ill n(^t commit itself to an amount of 
$1,230,300 for the introduction of this 
newly developed program. 



After requesting and receiving approval for more time in which to con- 
sider the appeal, on August 2, 197A, Dr. Drachler rendered a decision 
whicn upheld the recommendations of the Review Committee with one excep- 
tion. His decision restored to full funding one program (Motivation 



Component A). That Arbitration Opinion follows* 
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August 2, 1974 

OPINION 



On the Appeal of the School District of Philadelphia 
Pertaining to Recommendations of Title I, 
Evaluation and Review Commitce for 1974-75. 

TO: The Board of Education, School District of 
Philadelphia 

FROM: Norman Drachler, Arbitrator 



The basis for this Appeal is the Stipulation 
agreement made in the UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. This Stipulation 
States in Section 10: 

The Committee is authorized, by June 30, 1974... 

(a) to consult with and advise the School 
District including the PAC, the Department, 
and the Plaintiffs, near or at the close of 
the regular school year, on the preparation 
and content of the Title I Application of the 
School District for 1974-75 in accord with 
4(b), 4(c), 5(b), 6(b), 7(b), 8(c) supra ., 
applicable Federal statutes, regulations and 
guidelines and this Court's Opinion of 
August 9, 1973: (and) 

• 

(b) upon consultation with the School District 
including the PAC, the Department and the 
Plaintiffs (to) direct the elimination of 
educational projects which have not, in 
substantial part, achieved their objectives 

in 1973-74. 
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Section 13 of the above Stipulation enables the 
School District to appeal the Commiiitce ' s recommend- 
ations to the Court-appointed arbitrator whose decision, 
in accordance with, the Stipulation, shall be final. 

It is the arbitrator's responsibility to intervene 
only if the School District of Philadelphia appeals 
any of the final recommendations made by the Committee. 
As he views his role, it is not to restructure the 
Title I program in the School District of Philadelphia 
but to respond to the issues of disagreement between 
the Title I Evaluation and Review Committee and the 
School District. The arbitrator sees Title I as a 
major source of funds made available to a school 
district to effect change and to improve the system. 

The arbitrator has followed the proceedings of 
the Committee since its appointment. He has reviewed 
the minutes, correspondence, and preliminary reports 
that were presented by the various parties since 
August 9, 1973. He has also reviewed the Final 
Recommendations made by the Title I Evaluation and 
Review Committee and the Appeals submitted by the 
School District of Philadelphia. 

< • ■> 
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It is the opinion of the arbitrator that? 

1. The Title I Evaluation and Review Committee 
has carried out its responsibilities in keeping 
with the Stipulation. 

■ 

a. It has conferred with the parties listed 
in the Stipulation. 

b. It has been flexible in determining its 
recommendations. 

c. It has shared its views with the above 
parties prior to submitting its final 
recommendations, and in conformance with the 
Court-approved Stipulation. 

2. The arbitrator concurs with the Committee on 
the six (6) categories that should guide planning 
for Title I programs for Philadelphia as listed 
on page one (1) of its Recommendations of 

June 28, 1974. He also endorses the Committee's 
opinion on page two (2) that "the highest priority 
should be given to mastery of basic communicative 
skills." 

3 . Appeal Statement - Comprehensive Reading Project 
a. In response to concerns raised in the 

Appeal rogaj:ding the scope of the Committee's 
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rocomiuendations, it is the view of the 
arbitrator that the Committee ' s and the 
arbitrator's purview relate only to Title I 
programs . 

b. Tlic arbitrator endorses the recommendation 
of the Committee that a Title I Reading 
Director be appointed by the School District 
of Philadelphia for the reasons stated by the 
Committee on page three (3) of its June 28th 
Report. This recommendation comes within the 
scope of Section 10(b) of the Stipulation, 
wherein the Committee is granted authority 
to "direct changes or modifications...." 
Reading accounts for such a large portion of 
Title I funds that its coordination seems 
desirable and reasonable. The Committee's 
recommendation that the Title I Reading 
Director's "position must be close enough 
to the Office of the Superintendent to ensure 
that the appointee is able to negotiate from 
a position of strength, " is sound and need 
not create administrative and instructional 
problems or segregate Title I from the School 

»V. 'j: 



District's curriculum division, it is 
assumed by the arbitrator that, undor tho 
leadership of the Superintendent, the 
newly-designated Title I Reading Director 
will perform his responsibilities in harmony 
with the educational philosophy of the 
School District. All divisions remain 
responsible to the Superintendent of Schools, 
c. The arbitrator shares the concerns 
expressed by the School District in item #3 
of its "Appeal Statement - Comprehensive 
Reading Project," page one (1). The School 
District points out that to fulfill the 
objectives requested by the Committee would 
require an additional $6,000,000 for the 
secondary level. The arbitrator recommends 
that the School District and the Bureau of 
Special and Compensatory Education of the 
State Department of Education jointly 
review the existing Reading Programs, at the 
secondary level and determine which existing 



Reading Programs with some modif ications 
=an fulfill the objectives of the Committee. 
C, Item #4 of the uforemontioned "Appeal 
Statement - Comprehensive Reading Project" 
expressed deep concern with the recommendation 
of the Committee that reading teachers 
devote at "least 50% of their professional 
time working with small groups or individual 
pupils for diagnostic or instructional 
purposes." (item "e" of the Committee's 
Report.) The arbitrator recognizes the 
concerns expressed in the Appeal Statement. 
However, he also is aware that often specialists 
become too enmeshed with administrative details 
that tend to diminish their effectiveness. 
The recommendation is for one year and is 
supported by the arbitrator. 
4. After reviewing the various materials 
pertaining to the Motivation Project, the 
arbitrator recommends the restoration of full 
funding to this project with the following 
modifications : 
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a. that sincG tho program operates on a 
selective basis, the target population be 
extended to include those students in the 
lower 50th percentile of the School District' 
population, and 

b. that the recommendations for improving 
the program as stated by the Motivation 
Project Consultant be implemented. 

5, The arbitrator has reviewed all materials 
submitted in the Appeal made by the School 
District. Unless specifically modified above, 
all recommendations made by the Committee are 
supported. 

The arbitrator is cognizant of the first 
observation made in the Rand Corporation study. How 
Effective is Schooling? — prepared for the President' 
Commission on School Finance — - which states that: 
"Research has not identified a variant of the existing 
system that is consistently related to students' 
educational outcomes." This dilemma faces each of us. 
The members of the Committee and the authors of each 
Appeal are obviously attempting to present the most 
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effective programs to achieve the objectives of 

Title I, The educational profession still lacks 

measuring instruments to reach definitive conclusions 

about the effectiveness of each program. This is a 

■ 

national concern and does not apply to only one 
school district. Judgments are, therefore, based 
on observation, interviews, review of data, experience 
and subjective views. The arbitrator's findings are 
similarly limited. The experience of the past year 
has enabled the School District of Philadelphia to gain 
the insights of three distinguished educators whose 
recommendations will, in the opinion of the arbitrator, 
enhance and strengthen the school program. 




Norfnan Drachler, Arbitrator 



August 2, 1974 
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III. EVALUATION OF PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL DISTRICT TITLE I 

PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS 



ERIC 
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III. Evaluation of Philadelphia School District Title I Projects and Programs 
Introduction 

As an Introduction to the material descriptive of the Committee's efforts 
at making evaluative judgments concerning the status and quality of the Phila- 
delphia 1973/74 Title I Program activities, the committee is utilizing an essay 
by one of its members. This essay "Compensatory Education: Evaluation in Per- 
spective'* calls attention to some of the limitations of the many efforts at 
evaluating compensatory education. Since these problems apply to the Phila- 
delphia programs as well as to programs in cities across the country, it is 
well to be reminded that we are dealing in the application of inexact scientific 
techniques and that findings can not be definitive at this time, if ever. 

Compensatory Education ; Evaluation in Perspective 
Edmund W. Gordon 

In the mid 1960 's the federal government began its large-scale intervention 
in the development and education of poor children. At tha time, a preeminent 
educational research scientist - one of the most distinguished in the nation - 
reportedly declined to participate In an evaluation of the government's premier 
effort. Further clarification of activities and aspirations was necessary, this 
scholar contended, before criteria could be set and evaluation could occur. His 
pessimistic view did not deter an army of able, as well as not so able, investi- 
gators from rushing to evaluate the impact of Head Start and other programs of 
compensatory education. This is not to condemn them for their courage, or per- 
haps even their opportunism or recklessness. The author of this article marched 
along in the front ranks and even barked out a few of the orders for what proved 
to be rather futile skirmishes. However, it appears that the pessimistic prophet 
was by no means wrong - simply unheeded. 

During the past five years, more than $10 billion has been invested in the 
education of poor and minority group members and at least $75 million has been 
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spent on evaluations and special research projects. Despite this enormous ex- 
penditure, we are still not able to make definite statements concerninp, the 
value of concerning the value of compensatory education. Kven those of us who 
•have been the most enthusiastic advocates of the need for such efforts have to 
concede that evidence of the value ot our efforts is modest, if it exists at 
all. Some critics are far more harsh in their condemnation of the endeavor. 
A few have predictably asserted that compensatory education has not worked be- 
cause it was practiced on a population which is genetically inferior and, 
hence, incapable of adequate response. 

The sparsity of evidence in support of compensatory education may have 
little to do with its value. Some studies indicate that considerable slip- 
page occurs between the designation of a program as compensatory and the ac- 
tual implementation of compensating elements in a child's education. As in 
the case of ethnic integration in public schools, it may be incorrect to con- 
clude that the programs have not worked when in most instances they have not 
been tried. Yet, it is probably correct that some compensatory education is 
not very effective. The traditional use of drill and repetition in remedial 
education is not likely to improve achievement for disadvantaged children. 
Similarly, increasing guidance contacts from one or two or three per year or 
even providing more intensive personal counseling as a solitary treatment 
seems to ma'<e little difference. Reducing class size withoug changing what 
teachers do seems unimportant and similarly, modest increments in available 
materials have hardly brought about radical improvements. But these and 
other observations are impressions, partially supported by data, but generally 
inconclusive. There are few intensive, qualitative and systematic evaluations 
of compensatory education. Hard data are needed; solid research studies are 
required as a basis for policy decisions. We have instead an abundance of 
indefinite, conflicting and confusing studies. The value of compensatory 
education may be obfuscated, in part, because the practice of evaluative educa- 
a] research is ooort 
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The weaknesses in the application of evaluative research to compen- 
satory education partially stem from the complex political and economic 
circumstances under which these programs were initiated and developed • 
From their inception, programs involved large expenditures - often made 
for other than purely experimental educational reasons • Foundations, 
local and federal governments channeled more than $10 billion into the 
education of poor and minority group children. Some of the foundation 
efforts unfortunately seemed also to reflect a desire to establish or- 
ganizational leadership, a domain of action, or a model that succeedv^d 
the work of the foundations were subject to a different set of pressures, 
mainly political concrtvns. Federal programs were in part responses to 
the rising demand for a social revolution, for vhe improvv.ment of human 
rights, and for th? increased development of underprivileged populations. 
For a while, it seemed more important, politically to act, to be identi- 
fied with the efforts to do something, than to act wisely. There was 
little time for planning. With large sums of money being spent, and 
with political objectives clearly the motivv , '^pork barreling" and 
politically determined distribution of funds naturally developed. To 
maintain some semblance of responsible government, the executive branch 
began to press for evaluation data - to prove favore i programs successful 
and to provide the basis for reducing or eliminating unpopular activities. 
Initially the legislature was not greatly concerned with evaluation. 
Rather, the executive branch initiated the evaluation of the impact of 
compensatory educ;ition* 

Tn this context, it is easy to see that large expenditures hastily 
appropriated for new programs, political pressures for change and a piece 
of the action, and the demand for Immediate proof of impact have compli- 
cated the evaluation of the effectiveness of these programs. Evans (Office 
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of Education) and Schiller (Office of Econcmic Opportunity) discuss the 
pressures they were under while designing and implementing Head Start: 
Unfortunately, the political process is not orderly, scheduled, 
or rational. Crests of public and congressional support for 
social action programs often swell quickly and vith little 
anticipation. Once legislation is enacted, the ;.ressure on 
administrators for swift program implementation are intense. 
In these circumstances - which are the rule rather than 
the exr:eption - pleas that the program should be implemented 
carefully, along the lines of a true experiment with random 
assignment of subjects so that wc: can confidently evaluate 
the program's effectiveness, ar^i bound to be ignored. 
The results of such conditions were program and research designs based 
upon well intended but precipitous -.decisions. Often when evaluations 
were attempted after the fact, it was discovered that the original design 
had been inadequate. 

In addition, as Caro observes, the clients of such programs can pre- 
sent a sensitive and difficult situation for the evaluative research. He 
continues: 

Even though evaluative researchers may firmly believe that their 
efforts contribute ultimately to the cause of the poor, minority 
activists may confront them with great hostility . • . Preoccu** 
pled with the immediate, tangible, dramatic, and personal » the 
minority activist is likely to be impatient with the evaluator's 
concern with the future abstract concepts, orderly procedures, 
and impersonal forces. 
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Quite apart from the problems related to the conditions under which 
programs were initiated and conducted are the problems of evaluative 
research in general • Here one often finds a low level of expertise and 
inadequately developed methods. The best educational research scientists 
often choose to work with basic problems in aress such as child develop- 
ment, learning, linguistics, rather than with evaluative research. 
Evaluative and field research have only recently gained in respect and 
demand among educators and the public. Consequently, high demand has 
been suddenly created in a field with insufficient expertise. Although 
many good research scientists were drawn into evaluation, they could not 
readily transfer their research competence to the new situation. Indeed, 
evaluative and field research may have been more difficult for them than 
for some less experienced investigators. 

In the conduct of evaluative research, one can distinguish three 
approaches or three levels of concern. The first attempts to discover 
whether or not a particular intervention program is effective: Are de- 
velopmental and learning processes accelerated following the application 
of a particular teaching method, curriculum, etc.? The second level of 
concern is comparative: Is the particular intervention more effective 
than other known methods? The third level is explanatory: What is the 
nature of the relationship between specific intervention methods and 
specific associated changes in behavior? Most evaluative research has 
been directed at the first two levels of concern. The third level, how- 
ever, is the most important. By answering questions on this level, one 
can establish a rational basis for action and begin to specify treatments 
in relation to known characteristics of the children to be served. At 
the third level the distinction between basic research and evaluative 
research collapses. The questions posed demand a quality of design 
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which is appropriate to basic research but which can also serve the 
purposes of evaluation. Unfortunately, evaluative research of this 
quality has seldom been applied to compensatory education. 

All of these approaches are made more complex by technical operational 
problems. The more compensatory education programs approach laboratory 
experimental conditions, the more one can discover what, how and why 
certain educational treatments alter educational underdevelopment. Yet, 
numerous obstacles stand in the way of establishing the necessary degree 
of precision and control in isolating variables and discovering the 
effectiveness of specific treatments. 

One such obstacle involves difficulties in the utilization of an 
adequate method for selecting subjects. As Campbell and Erlebacher 
point out, "experimental" subjects are often not selected on a random 
basis. While the "control" group is selected to closely match the ex- 
perimental group according to various indices, the control group is too 
often different from the experimental group in crucial aspects, however 
small a degree. Without random selection of subjects, the results of a 
program may reflect differences in the development of two populations - 
differences which are unrelated to the experimental treatment in question. 
In addition, matching procedures may produce regression artifacts. As 
for analysis of covariance and partial correlation, such biases may 
occur both where pretest scores are available and in after-the-fact studies. 
Campbell and Erlebacher propose true experiments in which randomization 
of subjects will avoid difficulties that previous quasi-experimental de- 
signs have encountered. However, parental objections, coupled with 
political pressures, have made large-scale application of random assignment 
of subjects impossible. Controlled comparative studies of this sort are 
often resisted by communities who will not accept arbitrary selection of 



subjects for experimentation when everyone wants the benefit of sptu'.ial 
treatment • 

Another difficulty in establishing comparable experimental and con- 
trol groups can be attributed to the influence of what has been called 
the radiation effect. Even if the two groups are initially "comparable," 
the effect of experimentation on the experimental subjects is radiated 
onto their families, siblings and eventually onto the control subjects 
if there is any contact, direct or indirect, between these several groups, 
Susan Grey (1966) reported the confounding impact of preschool on the 
experimental children's families and even on other members of the com- 
munity in which they lived. Reporting on the Early Training Project, 
Grey found that at the end of each school year uhe controls caught up 
to the gains made during the summer by the experimental group. However, 
another control group in a town 60 miles away did not show such gains. 
In addition, untreated younger brothers and sisters of experimental sub- 
jects were observed to make unusual progress, no doubt as a result of 
the influence of the program on their parents or siblings (Kohlberg, 1966). 
Obviously, control subjects should be selected in a manner such that they 
can in no way be affected by the experimental treatment. However, this 
condition is increasingly difficult to maintain in large-scale field 
studies and demonstration projects. 

In addition, investigators have discovered other effects that are 
issociated with an intervention program - efforts which again are not 
direct results of the treatment itself. Rosenthal reported that a 
teacher's expectations can have an important influence on the perfor- 
mance of students. Shephard reported a similar experience in the early 
stages of his work in St, Louis* Where the teacher's expectation of the 
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child's performance is high, the child is likely to show high achieve- 
ment* Where expectations are low, achievement tends to be low* 
Consequently, in any compensatory education program, the expectations 
of the subjects' teachers may influ-nce their subsequent performance . 
The Hawthorne effect, in which the mere fact of experimentation or 
altered learning conditions may cause a temporary change in performance, 
unrelated to the specific intervention method applied, can also color the 
results* In the evaluation of compensatory education, such interfer*- 
ences have* not been identified or controlled for; hence the real con- 
sequences of the various treatments cannot be determined from these 
studies • 

There are still more problems referrable to evaluative research 
design which confuse, distort or limit the initial da^a as well as 
subsequent findings. Mosr evaluations of compensatory education studies 
depend excessively on static variables and quantitative measures to the 
neglect of the process variables and the qualitative analysis of behavior, 
circumstances and conditions. This dependence on quantitative measures 
of status to the neglect of qualitative study of process not only opens 
these works to questions related to the validity of the measurement in- 
struments; it also ignores the growing appreciation of situational and 
transcational factors as determinants of function. Compensatory educa- 
tion programs under study include and affect a wide variety of independent 
and dependent variables which are insufficiently accounted for in the more 
narrowly designed evaluation studies that have dominated the field to date. 

This rather static approach to assessment has led investigators to 
view pupil characteristics which differ from some presumed norm as 
negative, as well as to considcir any correlation between these negative 
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characteristics and learning dysfunction as supoort for a deficits theory 
of intu>^ention- In practice this has meant that researchers see all 
differences between the target populations and the standard group as 
deficits to be overcome rather than characteristics to be utilized and 
developed. 

Relationships between stereotypical and fairly static input and out- 
put variables (usually isolated in pairs) are investigated; no attention 
is paid to the complex dialectic relationships between patterns of de- 
pendent variables and patter^.s of independent variables, many of which 
may be idiosyncratic to individuals and situations. These inadequate at- 
tempts at the assessment and treatment of pupil characteristics are often 
accompanied by ar even leas adequate appraisal of program variables. In 
practically all of the so-called national impact studies and most of the 
evaluation of specific programs little or no attention is paid to the 
fact that intervention treatment is uneven and control of that treatment 
almost nonexistent. When national impact data are pooled we could easily 
have results which show no effect, if the effect of specified programs 
with positive impact is cancelled out by other programs with no positive 
effect. Even more seriou.5 is the apparent disregard of our growing con- 
viction that individual pupils respond differentially to treatments. 
When mean changes in status are used as the indices to outcome, again we 
may have negative responders cancelling positive responders to indicate 
no effect-even though the treatment may be highly effective for specific 
individuals under specific circumstances. 

Several possible explanations have been advanced to illustrate how 
these confusing data can be interpreted to demonstrate the programs' in- 
effectiveness. The most extreme is the theory that the subjects involved 
are simply genetically inferior and not able to be brought up to hoped-for 



standards. Those who have att-^ijipted to advance such hypotheses have been 
biasijd from ail sides for the extremely questionable uature of their 
scientific '^support/' as well» of course, as for the dubious social 
value of advancing such theories ai this point in the society's develop- 
ment, when they cannot be adequately proven. 

However, whatever the range of possible interpn3tat ions of apparently 
discouraging data, what cannot be ignored is that far too many children 
from economically or ethnically disadvantaged groups are failing to 
master the traditional learning tasks of schooling. The problem is not 
only tragic, but staggeringly complex. Perhaps the most important re- 
sponse to the discouraging data presented by many evaluation reports, after 
allowing for many of the research problems already discussed, is a rigorous 
examination of the suitability of what is actually taking place in the 
schools. 

Public schools as social institutions have never had to assume re- 
s;onsibiliry for their failures. Only recently have observers begun to 
view and describe objectively some of the horrors that are perpetrated 
in the name of public education. We must come to grips with the problem 
of the utterly stultifying atmosphere of many classrooms, with the way 
in which rote learning and repetition discourage real learning; and we 
must also realize that discipline for discipline's sake serves the pur- 
pose of creating artificial order, but at the same time produces dull 
automatons instead of eager students, or turns the inmates of public schools 
against edu ation, to their lifelong detriment. 

Even where extraordinary programs of compensatory education have 
brought about some beneficial results, larger social factors may negate 
these results in the long run. Outside the classroom, disadvantaged 
children confront a society that is hostile to their healthy development. 
Learning in structured situations may be Irrelevant in the context of 



their life outside the school. There is some evidence to suggest that 
ethnic, economic, or social integration does have beneficial effects on 
children whose background results in such school problems. Achievement 
levels have been shown to rise after desegregation in many schools, 
although the exact interplay of reactions leading to this result has 
not been conclusively determined. For example, improved teacher morale 
or other improved conditions brought about by the process of desegre- 
gation may result in an overall increase in the quality of education 
throughout the system. Other evidence points to the conclusion that 
integration on a social status group basis has beneficial effects for 
disadvantaged children v.um the majority of their peers in ths school 
are from higher status groups. Even these results, however, ars not 
sufficiently conclusive to provide a legitimiite basis for large-scale 
generalizations. The problem is further complicated by the new renaissance 
in cultural nationalism among ethnic minorities, a movement which affects 
any assuwptions to be made about ethnic integration and education. In 
a society which has alternately pushed ethnic separation or ethnic 
amalgamation and which has never truly accepted cultural and ethnic 
pluralism, blacks, chicanes, Puerto Ricans, and n.ative Americans are in- 
sisting that the traditional public school is guilty not only of intellectual 
and social but also of cultural genocide for their children. There are 
class and caste conflicts to whic!« insufficient attention has been given 
in the organization and delivery of educational services. If cultural 
and ethnic identification are important components of the learning experience, 
to ignore or demean them is poor education, at best. Even if these factors 
are sufficiently taken into account in the school, we are far from any 
guarantees that the society will honor such values outside the classroom. 
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It is not at all cl<^ar that intensive, short-term in-school treatment 
can counter the negative, external forces working upon disadvantaged 
populations . 

The schools face a difficult challenge if they are to make learning 
an exciting and stimulating experience, relevant and effective, for all 
their students from all cultural and social backgrounds. However, even 
meeting these criteria will not be enough. Educators still face the 
problem of matching the developmental patierns, learning styles and 
temperamental traits of individual learners to the educational experiences 
to which they are exposed. Many researchers have concentrated on differences 
in level of intellectual function, a concern reflected in the heavy em-* 
phasis on intelligence testing and the placement, even "tracking," of 
pupils based on these tests. This tradition has emphasized quantitative 
measurement, classification, and prediction to the neglect of qualitative 
measurement, description and prescription. These latter processes are 
clearly essential to the effective teaching of children who come to the 
schools with characteristics different from those of both their teachers 
and the other children to whom most teachers are accustomed. Research 
data indicate wide variations in pattern:-* of intellectual and social 
function across and within sub-populations. Variations in function within 
privileged groups may be less important because of a variety of environ- 
mental factors which support adequate development and learning; however, 
among disadvantaged populations - where traditional forms of environmental 
support may be absent - attention to differential learning patterns may 
be crucial to adequate development. Understanding the role of one set 
of behaviors as facilitatorr of more comprehensive behaviors is at the 
heart of differential analysis of learner characteristics and differential 
design of learning experiences. Schooling for disadvantaged children - 
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indeed, for all children in our schools - comes nowhere near meeting 
these implied criteria* Assessment technology has not seriously en- 
gaged the problem. Curriculum specialists are just beginning to face 
the task, in some of their work in ind:i vidually prescribed learning. 

The problems of social disadvantage in the society at large, and 
the failure of the schools to mold their practices to cultural differ- 
ences and individual learning styles are not the only obstacles to 
successful compensatory education. Social disadvantagement gives 
rise to a variety of harmful health and nutritional problem whiclt 
militate against healthy development and adequate utilization of educa- 
tional opportunities. It is becoming increasingly recognized that low 
income results in poor health care and frequent malnutrition; these 
disadvantages are related to high risks for the pregnant mother and 
fetus, and for the child after birth, in terms of mortality or mal- 
development. Poor health conditions may result in either a direct im- 
pairment of the nervous system or an indirect inter ''erence with the 
learning process by a low level of energy or high level of distractibility • 
Such health-related conditions probably have a crucial effect on school 
and general social adjustment. It has now been shown that impaired health 
or organic dysfunction can influence school attendance, learning effi- 
ciency, developmental rate as well as personality development. Clearly, 
adequacy of health status and adequacy of health care in our society are 
influenced by adequacy of income. Thus poverty results In a nuwber of 
conditions directly referrable to school success and to development in 
general , 

Despite the many problems in the design, implementation ano evalua- 
tion of compensatory education programs and the equivocal status of much 
of the evaluation effort, we arc nonetheless constantly called upon to 
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make judgments and policy decisions based upon the experiences so far. 

There are useful insights to be drawn from these experiences: 

1. The search for the best of the generic treatment is clearly 

a futile search. Problems of human development and learning 

are so complex and conditions of life so varied that the 

chances of finding a curriculum which is universally superior 
are quite modest. In well designed and conducted studies 

comparing different approaches to early childhood education, 

differences in curriculum orientation seemed less important 

than the following factors: systematic planning, clear 

objectives, intensity of treatment, attention to individual 

needs and learning patterns, opportunities for individual 

and small group interaction support in the home environment 

for the learning experiences provided at school and the 

presence of personnel committed to the pedagogical procedures 

prescribed. It seems that as these conditions are approached, 

no matter what the content or method, personal development 

und content mastery are advanced. Hard data in support of 

these conclusions are scarce since few studies have been de-^ 

signed to be particularly sensitive to this constellation of 

variables. Nonetheless logical and impressionistic evidence 

mounts in support of the validity of these observations. 

2* Although the concent of individual differences has been with 

us for a long time, individualization is underrepresented 

in programs of treatment and evaluation of programs. Confusing 

interpretation of evaluation data may occur because of this 
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neglect and the counter-tendency to generalize too freely. 
In a few longitudinal studies where Impact on individuals 
(or on youngsters identified as having been exposed to 
known treatments over t:ime) has been investigated, emerging 
achievement patterns are encouraging. There appear to be 
insufficient studies of highly sophisticated programs of 
individually prescribed learning experiences to draw defi- 
nitive conclusions. Yet some of the more generalized in- 
dividually prescribed instructional programs do seem to be 
widening the range of achievement among pupils so exposed. 
These generalized IPX programs are probably not the answer 
even though they represent an advance in educational tech- 
nology. The true matching of pace, content and conditions 
of learning to the specific characteristics of each learner 
is not yet a part of even our highly experimental work. In- 
sufficient progress in the qualitative analysis of learning 
behavior may be partially responsible for this situation. 
Such analysis is clearly prerequisite to any serious effort 
at achieving sophistication in the individualization of in- 
struction and learning. 

The absence of broader representation and utilizntion of the 
social sciences in the evaluation of compensatory education 
has contributed to the neglect of social psychological, social 
and political factors in these programs. Yet as important as 
the strictly pedagogical problems are, the politics of education 




^V' delivery systems, the social psychology and political economy 

of education and the sociolo/2:y of knowledge and learning share 
the sta<^e with pedasiociy in accounting for the success or failure 
of conpensatory education. Whether we are considering the role 
of pupils in directing their own learning; or the roles of parents 
and corainunity in directing school policy, the influence of 
involvement, oarticipation, conmitraent and values is so critical 
as to render much of our evaluation and our treatment useless 
unless we give these factors greater consideration. In the very 
inadenuate studies of several informal schooling situations 
(storefront academies and the adult education programs of groups 
like the Black Panthers, Black Muslims, Young Lords, etc.) the 
blending of control, participation, politics, values and demon- 
strated change in opportunity structure begin to appear as 
important factors in educational rehabilitation. Unfortunately, 
the research and evaluation data that we have are not sufficient 
to erect r!:uidelines or to draw firm conclusions but again impression 
and lo^ic suggest that we should look to these concerns in our 
programs and evaluation. 
Federal regulations governing the use of Title I ESEA funds place a heavy 
emphasis on program evaluation and the use of "hard data" to make Jud^ents 
concerning program effectiveness. The plaintiffs in the court action which 
resulted in this committee's activities and report also give considerable 
emphasis to 'hard data" based evaluations. Early in the work of this committee 
it was agreed that the application of traditional ouantitatively based 
evaluation technology to the problems of compensatory education has not resulted 



in sufficiently definitive results to justify its exclusive use in policy 
decisions. It was also agreed that the circumstances under which much 
of the Philadelphia Title I evaluation data were collected were such as 
to make heavy reliance on those data additionally inappropriate. In the 
light of these problems and to supplement such data as were available 
the ccDunittee turned to documentation and analysis strategies based on 
field studies by consiatants. It is frcm the synthesis of findings and 
insights from these combined sources that the considered judgments of the 
ccnanittee were arrived at. The results of these several efforts are 
summarized in the pages which follow. 



Program and Project Evaluations 



The programs and projects evaluated were as follows: 



Action Project 

Affective Education Project 

Afro-American Studies 

Alternative Programs Project 

Art Specialist Teachers 

Bilingual Education Project 

Classroom Aides Project 

College Placement Project 

Commxmications Experiences Project 

Comprehensive Mathematics Project 

Comprehensive Reading Project(s) 

Cwputer-Asslsted Instruction 

Counseling Services 

Counselor Aides Project 

Creative Dramatics 

Cultural Experience 

Education in World Affairs 

English as a Second Language 

English as a Second Language- 
Keadiness 

Enrichment Activities for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Follow Throu|5h (ESEA Title I 
Component) 



Instructional Management Project 

Intensive Learning Center Project 

Itinerant Hearing Service 

Kindergarten Aides and Supervisors 
Project 

Learning Centers Project - Mathe- 
matics 

Motivation (Component "A") 

Multi-Media Center Project 

Music Specialists Teachers Project 

Out of Schools Sequence and Science 
Experiences Project 

Parent School Aides Project 

Pennsylvania Advancement School 

School -Community Coordinator 

Speech and Hearing 

Speech Therapy Clinics Project 

Walnut Center 
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Action P roject 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 
Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No, of Schools: 
No. of Employees: 

Current Bud;|et.: 



Rebecca Segal 

1972-74 

7-12 

24,115 

16 

No additional staff required; personnel expenses 
incurred for extracurricular services. 
240,000 



Purp oses and Procedure s 

A. Given the students' failure to master basic skills in reading and 
mathematics, the Action Project concentrates on their development 
by supplementing the teachers* efforts in chese areas. The thrust 
of Che pro;;ram is to provide academic enrichment with specific 
ifocus Mathematics enrichment, En^^l ish-Language Arts and Cultur- 
al enrichment. 



B. Selected groups of educationally di^prived students in e.ich of the 
16 schools will be deslr?nated ^y the principal and his staff to be 
the recipients of the special Action basic skills techniques. 



a. Mathem ati cs P rQ|ects; 

1) The Mathematics Division of the School District in conjunc- 
tion with the Motivation Office will provide staff develop- 
ment fi)r the math teachers in e.ich of the participating schools. 
Staff development se.'ssions v>;ill serve as motivating influences 
as well as retraining vehicles. 



2) Parents will be employed as classroom aides. 

3) A liaison person on part-time salary will coordinate the pro- 
jects in the junior high target groups with their antici- 
pated mathematics "^nd vocational needs at the senior high 
level . 



b . En^lish-Lan^ua^e \rts Projec ts: 

I) Special Language Arts projects will be developed to provide 
motivational activities for the stimulation of reading, 
writing, discussion, thinking and hearing skills. These 
activities may involve interdisciplinary areas such as 
scientific I historical and artistic areas. The central 
focus, however, will be basic skill building in language 
usage. 




2) Staff development in new approaches to skill building and 
motivation will be provided* 

c. Cultural Ac ti vities 

Cultural enrichment of the target groups within the 16 schools 
will be provided by the artistic organizations within and with- 
out the city; namely, theatre, opera, drama, museum, bus trips, 
ethnic experiences, etc. 

1) All cultural activities will be in conjunction with the 
academic phase of the program. 

2; Parents will be involved in the operation of the cultural 
activities. 

I • Obje ctives ^an^Ev^ljua t iv£ .Techn i que^ 

A. Students will increase language and mathematics skills at the 
rate of h month for each month of instruction. The California 
Achievement Test will be administered j.n September and again in 
May. 

B. Students will participate in cultural activities which will be 
offered at an average rate of five per month. The evaluator will 
inspect records at each school. A summary will be compiled and 
presented in tabular form. 

C. Action teachers will use a greater variety of techniques in the 
classroom than will non-Action teachers. Using an observational 
checklist the evaluator will record teacher behavior at each 
school. The results will be presented in tabular form. 

III. Find in^^s from Evalu ation s 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1971-72 - Purchasing difficulties hampered the project in some 
schools. Although all schools successfully began the 
Mathematics component, several could not start the 
English component because of a lack of supplies. All 
schools took students to cultural events, and most 
schools followed the events with related classroom 
work. 

19/3-74 - (Preliminary findings) The three components are 

functioning as designed. Cultural events exceed the 
target number of five per month. According to Action 
leadars, teachers are using project materials in their 
classroom. 
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ttiT con mmii 



Recommendation : There is a need for the establishment, in the near 

future, of concise guidelines for the identification 
and selection of students for their participation in 
the project. 

B. Title I Consultant 

1. The $15,000 given to each of the Project schools is being 
used in a "shot gun" approach in an attempt to service nearly 
the entire school. 

a. Target groups of students have not been identified. 

b. Most teachers in the Mathematics and English Departments 
are Action teachers. 

c. Any teacher who can justify a trip as either cultural or 
educational has access to Action funds. 

2. There is no way that the Action Project, in its present form 
and application, can meet Title I criteria. 

Recommend at ion : 

1. A target population should be identified and serviced in each 
school . 

2. A control group should be identified. 

3. Evaluations should be conducted over a period of time. 

4. Successful program components should be diffused and dissemi* 
nated throughout the School District and where appropriate 
should ba instilutionalizcd in individual schools. 

5. The budget for each school should be increased if an impact 
is to be made on a target group. 

6. One person in each school should have overall fiscal and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities and should be held accountable 
for the results. 

7. Project guidelines should be sufficiently flexible to meet 
both the needs of students and staff and the Title I criteria. 



Affective Education Project 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 



Norman Newberg 

1968-74 

K-12 

12,000 

9 

Professional 11, Clerical 2 

Regular $215,000, Summer $18,000, Total $233,000 



Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 



No. of Employees: 
Current Budget: 



I. Purposes and Procedures 

A. At each grade level, pupils require training in problem solving 

technology and in collecting and organizing data. All children need 
controlled environments in which to ventilate feelings and to learn 
how to develop discipline in the expression of feelings. Each 
child at every age needs to develop a positive^ realistic image of 
himself and needs to become aware of how his self image controls his 
ability to become a successful human being. Children also need to 
find conections between their concerns (especially those for their 
idenity, relationships with others, and control over their own lives) 
and the academic materials with which they are operating. Cognizant 
of these needs, the Affective Project is a multifacted one involving 
(a) teacher training and support, (b) organizational alternatives, 
(c) curriculum development, and (d) parent training. 

B» Teachers are provided a comprehensive training program which includes 
an intensive weekend of training, weekly support meetings for addi- 
tional training and work on shared problems, and numerous other 
workshops and training opportunities. Training includes the develop- 
mentof a variety of group techniques for making the classroom ex- 
periential and ways to organize content as process. During 1973-74 
the Project focused specifically on the use of affective techniques 
to enhance the acquisition of basic skills, particularly reading. 
In-class support by the training staff is available to teachers as 
well as a variety of media equipment. 

A number of curriculum materials and innovative organizational 
patterns have been d;aveloped by Project staff and teachers. 
Organizationally, the Project operates a School for Human Services, 
an annex to Bar tram High School, for about 200 students. In-house 
programs are bing continued at both Bartram and OIney High Schools. 

In order for school administrators to be Informed about the Project 
and to enable them to provide the leadership necessary for attainment 
of Project objectives, monthly training meetings are available to 
principals, department heads, and other administrative and supervisory 
personnel. 
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A parent training program, designed to provide information about the 
Projects objectives and content as well as training for continuity in 
the home, is available to all Project Schools. 



Oblectives and Evaluative Techniques 

A. Goals Related to Teacher /Student Development 

Goal #1 ; Train teachers to diagnose student concerns, create and 

implement curricula that both appropriately address those 
concerns and relate to academic content. 

Student Objectives 

1. Students will develop greater cognitive problem-solving skills 
for handling their concerns as indicated by an increase in the 
number and diversity of alternatives they can generate regarding 
their concerns. Interviews will be used to measure the degree of 
attainment. 

2. In structured affective activities or spontaneous discussions 
students will show an increase in the number of statements that 
indicate in the number and variety of feeling words used. The 
Affective Student Behavior Record (an observational tool) will be 
used to record concern statements and feeling words. 

Teacher Objectives 

1. Teachers will use daily at least two affective techniques to relate , 
academic content to student concerns. The Affective Activity Record 
(an obsewational tool) will be used to record the techniques used, 

2, Teachers will show that they recognize verbal and non-verbal in- 
dications of student concerns by generating classroom activities 
that allow students to express these feelings and concerns. The 
Affective Activity Record will be used to record the activities 
teachers design. 

Goal #2 ; Develop strategies to create interdependence among faculties 
and in classrooms in order to help people in a school 
setting hear, appreciate and make creative use of similar- 
ities and differences among them (particularly age differences.) 

Student Objectives 

1, Students will demonstrate that they can identify, express and fulfill 
personal needs while working interdependently. The Affective 
Student Behavior Record will be used to record verbal expressions 
of personal needs and a student attitude survey will be used to de- 
termine how well these needs were met. 
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2. Students will show an Incrodse in the variety of constructive roles 
the> assume in group situations requiring interdependence. A 
National Training Laboratory Group Roles Observation Tool will be 
used to see whether students assume a greater variety of construc- 
tive group roles. 

3. Students will acquire tutoring skills necessary to help fellow 
students as indicated by tutees 'acquisition of basic skills and 
a positive attitude toward learning tasks. Iowa or Metropolitan 
Standardized Achievement Tests will be used to measure acquisition 
of basic skills. The Student Attitude Toward School Survey will 
be used to measre student attitudes. 

Teacher Objectives 

Teachers will demonstrate a variety of helping styles with students. 
The Affective Teacher Behavior Record will be used to record the 
variety of styles used. 

2« Teachers will structure daily opportunities for pupils to learn in- 
terdependent ly as indicated by their classroom grouping arrangements 
and the design of tasks requiring interdependence. The Affective 
Teacher Behavior Record will be used to record grouping arrangements 
and the Affective Activity Record to record tasks requiring inter- 
dependence. 



B, Goals Related to Organizational Development 

Coal #3 ; To develop alt.'rnative structures and evaluate their effec- 
tiveness in Implementing Affective Education approaches by: 

1, Preparing theoretical and practical groundwork for 
establishing a transgenerational school in 1973-74. 

2. Establishing and continuing support of examples of 
alternative structures in at least three elementary and 
five secondary schools. 

Time lines for development of the above will be generated and, progress 
measured by comparing actual achievements with projected deadlines. 

Goal #4 ; To train parents of target schools to use affective techniques 
for problem-solving) changing negative behavior and helping 
in order to create a more continuous learning experience for 
students. 

In interviews ) parents will be able to identify techniques 
of learning and report examples of using them appropriately 
with their own children at home. 
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III, Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District o£ Philadelphia 

1968-64 - Curricula in Affective Education were developed. Teachers 
indicated greater awareness and knowledge of "process" 
techniques and iitudents seemed to have a better under- 
standing of self. 



1969- 70 - Comparison between participants and nonpar ticipants re- 

vealed: 

1. No real differences in attendance at Bartram High. At 
first, Olney High data appeared to Indicate a higher 
rate of absenteeism for participants, but after a year 
in the program the trend reversed. 

2. No clear-cut difference in disciplinary referrals. 

3. Nonpar ticipants at Bartram and Olney exceeded participants 
in quantity of materials read. 

4. Interviewers found participants more coope..ative and 
open. 

1970- 71 - Evaluation conducted by Project staff indicated: 

1. Participating teachers used a great variety of techniques 
and were open to trying new ideas. 

2. Participating students demonstrated more positive 
attitudes toward teachers and viewed their classes quite 
differently than nonpar ticipants. 

3. Both groups achieved at the same rate with respect to 
reading comprehension and knowledge of American History. 

1971- 72 - The Project staff administered questionnaires and survey 

devices to participating teachers and students which revealed 
the following: 

1. Teachers were dealing with disciplinary matters more 
constructively. 

2. Students felt that they had Improved in scholastic 
achievement and were more positive toward school. They 
also indicated the human relationship/vocational aware- 
ness component was of value. 
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1972- 73 - Results of observations and questionnaires indicated: 

1. Elementary teachers valued and were using many 
affective techniques. Teachers varied pupil 
groupings to allow for diverse learning styles and 
for displaying behaviors indicating openness in 
expressing and acknowledging feelings as they in- 
fluence learning. 

2. At the junior high level no differences in attendance 
were reported, but fewer latenesses were recorded 
among participants. 

3. Students at the School for Human Services reported 
that they felt better about themselves and their 
teachers, had more control over their learning, and 
were more skilled in developing interpersonal re- 
lationships. Statistically significant superiority 
in silent reading comprehension was found among 
participants and additionally, approximately 60% 
had higher English and Social Studies grades than in 
previous years. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary Findings) Objectives have been revised and 

progress toward their attainment is being assessed. 
Progress related to pre-target teacher training short- 
term service, information dissemination, and program 
organization Is reported on schedule. 



B. Title I Consultant 

1. The Project staff has increasingly refined its objectives and 
stated them with a high degree of specificity. 

2. Despite the difficulties inherent in affective measurement, the 
staff can point to a great deal of internal and external data. 
These data have been used to improve perfotmance. 

3. The Project has demonstrated both affective and cognitive gains. 
This has been accomplished in the face of a number of con- 
straints, one of v^ich is the fairly widespread misconception 
that affective goals and cognitive goals are in someway in con- 
flict or at the very least, are two separate entities. 

Recommendation ; AEP represents an effective and efficient use of 

public funds. It is providing services which would, 
otherwise, be nonexistent and should be continued in 
view of demonstrated affective and cognitive "pay-off." 



Afro-American Studies 



Administrator: 
Operating Yeare: 
No. of Pupils: 

No. of Schools: 



No. of Employees: 
Current Budget: 



\Villiam Green 
1972-74 

40,000 (Via staff development for 300 teachers and 

administrators) 
All schools receiving Title I funds are eligible 
Six centers have been established: 
Bishop Learning Center (Districts 1,4) 
Drexel School (District 2) 
Jackson School (District 3) 
Dunbar School (District 5) 
Freedman School of Humanities (District 6) 
Horn School (District 7) 

Office of Research and Evaluation lists none. Title I 
proposal projected 5 part time teacher positions 
Regular $6,000, Summer $13,000, Total $19,000 



I. Purposes an d Proced ures 

A. Children of ^'.fro-American background need solid, specific informa- 
tion about their group's history and culture if they are to devel- 
op a sense of ethnic identity and pride in their heritage. Children 
of other ethnic groups need information which will engender respect 
for Black History and culture. 

B. Resource centers housing curricular and media materials will be es- 
tablished in each School District. Conferences, workshops, and 
other staff development activities will be designed to provide 
teachers with the knowledige, skills, and insights necessary to aid 
them in overcoming deficiences which thwart their efforts in this 
curriculum are.i. Community members will be invited to participate 
in staff development sessions. 



^ ^ • £^iS.^iiL'!S. JLfll^Y.^l4£t ive Technicj ^ue s 

A. To help students develop an appreciation of Afro-American History 
and culture. This will be accomplished by: 

1. Providing teachers with instructional materials. 

2. Preparing and distributing selected Afro-American studies ma- 
terials for community use. 

3. Establishing a centralized inter-communication system between 
the District Resource Center and the Central Office. 
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4. Emphasix.ing the Black man in the reinterpretat ion of American 
History. 

5. Involving teachers in che inquiry approach. 

6. Training a selected group of teachers and administrators to 
serve as Afro-American resource personnel in their respective 
schools . 

Measurement instruments are being developed in cooperation with the 
School District's Office of Research and ilvaluation. The Observa- 
tional Checklist will be used to monitor each of the Resource Cen- 
ters, logs will be maintained and a selected sample of staff devel- 
opment participants will be observed to ascertain the extent to which 
objectives are being attained. 



• Fi ndings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1972-73 - Resource Centers received materials and equipment. Their 
status ranged from inoperable to fully operational and 
in use. 

19/3-74 - (Preliminary findings) 

1. Most teachers have never visited the Resource Centers 
and those who use Center materials do so via Pony 
Express. 

2. Liaison teachers for each school and the District 
Center have been appointed in only one of the Centers. 

3. Regular workshops wero held once a week at one Center 
for interested persons , but not for liaison teachers 
as intended. 

B. I5tie I Consultant(s) 

1. The resources are excellent, but should be constantly supplemented. 

2. The greatest need is in the area of staff development to assure 
that teachers throughout the system are exposed to the same in- 
formation for development of the Afro-American Studies curriculum 
in a routine and consistent manner in every school. 

r . The program is most effective in the lower grades where basic 
skills mastery is taught through use of materials that simulta- 
neously affect cultural awareness and political socialization. 
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4. The program is popular with upper grade students, but since a 
large number of them have not mastered basic skills its rela- 
tive importance at this level is less significant. 

Recommendations ; 

1. Future expenditures for this program should be provided entirely 
from the operating budget of the Board of Education and no 
Title I monies should be supplied. This recommendation is based 
on the fact that (1) Title I monies are insignificant in pro- 
portion to the total budget required to operate the program; and 
(2) the program appears to have been so successfully integrated 
into the regular school program to suggest that it is already 

a successful model that the regular school budget should routine- 
ly totally support, 

2. Program should be on an elective basis for upper graders. 



Alternative Programs Project 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 
Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 
No. of Employees; 
Current Budget; 



Leonard Finkelsteiu 

19/2-74 

7-12 

1,512 

22 (25 programs) 

Professional 39, Paraprofessional 43^ Clerical 3 
$8a7,000 



I. Pur p o ses and Procedures 

A. Students participating ia the Alternative Project are »for a variety 
of reasons, not adapting to the regular school program. They are 
in need of (1) optional ways for completing their education, (2) a 
learning environment which provides a psychological milieu different 
from that of a more traditional setting, (3) a personalized instruc- 
tional approach, and (4) attention to Individual problems which di- 
rectly or indirectly may be interfering with their desire and abil- 
ity to learn. 

B. These needs are taken into account by the 22 alternative programs, 
each unique in terms of target population, focus, organization and 
method. 

Typically, they ttave modelled themselves after open classrooms, 
schools without walls, mini-schools, dropout centers, discipline 
crisis centers, schools within schools, schools for students with 
special problems (gifted learners, academic failures, disruptive 
pupils, pregnant students). Each program is a result of a planned, 
coordinated c^iaan effort and incorporates some or all of the follow- 
ing features: 

1. Differs significantly from the regular school program. 

2. Separate geographical identity while maintaining a functional 
relationship with home school. 

3. Clearly defined student population and admissions procedures. 

4. Demonstrates integration of normal facilities and available 
resources. 

5. Demonstrates individualized instruction based on variable per- 
formance . 



6. Strong program designs evidencing creative perceptions of learn- 
ing and instruction. 
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7. Creative guiiiance and counseling approaches. 

8. Career development programs enabling students to increase their 
awareness o£ career options. 

9. Utilization of parents, conununity, and community agencies. 
10. Re-entry mechanisms to the regular cla.-isroom, if applicable. 



II, Obiect ives and Evaluative Techn iques 

1. To retain students who might otherwise relinquish an opportunity 
for formal education as evidenced by a retention rate equal to 
or in excess of 50% of the participating students throughout the 
duration of their high school experience. 

This will be a.ssessed by comparative attendance records and re- 
tention rates in which the trends noted in 1972-73 are compared 
with 1973-74 and with each successive year of the pupils' school 
careers 

2 To increase achievement levels .b of a year or to maintain stu- 
dents' national percentile ranks. 

California Tests of Basic Skills will be utilized to measure 
pupil growth. Results will be compared with national norms. 

3. To increase pupil satisfaction with school as measured by the 
Alternative Programs Student Questionnaire. Positive differences 
between participants and non-participants at the .25 level of 
significance will be evidence of attainment. 

4. To foster positive attitudes of the students toward self, others, 
and lea-ning as indicated by (I) a 50"; improvement in attendance 
rates; (2) a 75% decrease in frequency of disciplinary referrals; 
(3) a 50% decrease in the number of subjects failed. 

Attitude assessment will be obtained by comparing attendance, 
achievement, and disciplinary referral records of students prior 
to their entry into the program with those at the end of the 
school year in the program. Teacher ratings may also employed. 

5. To promote general satisfaction of teachers and parents with the 
program a.s measured by the Alternative Programs Teacher Question- 
naire and the Alternative Programs Parent Questionnaire . 60% of 
the teachers and 75% of the parents will respond favorably. 
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III. £iMig:^s Ircnn Evalua tions 

A. Scnool District of Philadelphia 

1972- /3 - 1. In 20 of the 25 programs, 11 were implemented ac- 
cording to standards of their proposals. 

2. Comparisons between Luplemented and non- implemented 
programs seemed to indicate that program success 
vas related to its being self-contained within a 
school, being under the direct supervision of the 
school principal, solving specific problems, and 
using fairly standard equipment and/or materials. 

19/3-/4 - No data. The Alternative Programs network encompassing 
60 diverse programs (supported by Title I, III, and 
VIII and by General Funds) became the responsibility of 
the Office of Research and Evaluation during the 19/3-/4 
school year. Staff energies went toward the development 
of appropriaca data collecting instruments. 



B. Title I Consultant 



1. Program implementation generally close to program proposals. 

2. Decreases in absences, disciplinary referrals, and the number of 
subjects failed. 

3. Exceptionally high student and teacher morale is impressive con- 
sidering the fact that most projects are designed for students 
who have experienced either academic difficulty or behavioral/ 
emotional problems in the regular school program. 

4. In some cases Alternative programs have provided a dumping ground 
for "difficult" teachers. In others, new or inexperienced 
teachers, critical to the well-being of the program, have been 
"bumped" for reasons of seniority. 

5. Questions of violations of comparability and supplantation could 
arise in some cases. 



Recomiaendations ; 



1. Continued Title I support--preferably expanded support. 

2. Horizontal expansion to include more students and teachers in 
successful projects and vertical expansion to include more 
elementary schools. 



More efEective teacher placemenc procedures. 

If violations o£ comparability and supplantation are established, 
Ci^mpliance should be encouraged tn ways that will not decrease 
the size nor impact of present programs. 



Art Specialist Teachers 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 



Jack Bookbinder 

1966-74 

4-12 

27,500 

Pupils 79, Nonpublic 23, Total 102 
Professional 53, Clerical 1 

Regular $665,000, Summer $11,000, Total $676,000 



Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 



No. of Employees: 
Current Budget: 



I. Purposes and Procedures 

A, Students living in poverty areas frequently do not have experiences 
that will give them an understanding of art, nor do they have individual 
access to a variety of art materials and techniques which would enable 
them to develop performance skills. The project aims to give target- 
area children enjoyment as well as skill in art activities and 

to provide contact between the professional artist and the child. 

B, Art Specialist Teachers (ASTs) are assigned to work with specific 
classes by principals of Title I Schools. They provide specialized 
art instruction in addition to instruction provided by the class- 
room teacher. 

The Interdisciplinary Art Appreciation Course enables ASTs to present 
to each fourth, fifth and sixth grade one artist per week, covering 
approximately 40 artists per year. The text, provided by the 
Division of Art Education, helps the ASTs relate their activities to 
other curriculum areas. 

Artists at Work is a progrsttn which brings live art and outstanding 
professionals to Title I schools. 

Artist to Artist; in cooperation with the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
will make it possible for children who are talented in art to meet 
in seminars with America^ distinguished painters and sculptors for 
15 two-hour sessions • 

II# Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 



1. To provide educationally deprived children with an Art program 
that is more intensive and concentrated than the regular art 
program by: 

a. Providing an additional 45 minutes per week of Art instruction. 

b. Providing ASTs with materials for an interdisciplinary art 
appreciation course. 



ERIC 
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2. To provide educationally deprived children in grades 4,5, and 6 
with a graded and Increasingly complex study of art so that they 
will learn to: 

a. Understnad the materials and techniques employed by artists. 

b. Appreciate theater arts and art history. 

c. Find outlets for leisure time. 

Systematic classroom observations, using the locally developed 
Observational Checklist , will be conducted to evaluate the nature 
and intensity of classroom art activities, the difference in the 
amount of Instruction between Title I and non-Title I art classes, 
and the degree of utilization of art materials. 

Locally developed student and teacher questionnaires will be 
administered at the end of the year to provide supplementary in- 
formation related to objectives. 

III. Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1966- 67 - Exposure to art and artists led to greater knowledge and 

more favorable attitudes toward art forms. 

1967- 68 - AST pupils received significantly higher ratings for 

stitchery and paint; non-AST pupils significantly higher 
ratings for painting. 

1968- 69 - AST pupils in grades 3 and 5 rated significantly higher 

on art samples on three dimensions of creative and 
imaginative expression, use of art materials, and know- 
ledge and organization of line. 

1969- 70 - Art samples of AST pupils rated significantly higher over 

all grades and across variables 1) creativity; 2) know- 
ledge of materials; 3) knowledge of color, form, texturel 
except Grade 4 on variables 1 and 3 and Grade 5 on var-^ 
lable 3. 

1970- 71 - Quality of observed lessons high; quantity of exposure 

limited. In 76% of the classes the regular teacher was 
absent during presence of AST thus, eliminating potential 
for follow-up. 



1971-72 - Thirty-seven observations revealed materials and equipment 

to be accessible and appropriate 947o of the time. Attendance 
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bveraged 90% and pupils' attitudes were rated satisfactory 
or better in 95% of the observations* Lessons tended to 
be isolated activities and the classroom teacher was 
present only 39% of the time, 

1972- 73 - Thirty -nine observations revealed an average attendance 

rate of 89% with students' attitudes rating satisfactory 
or better 87% of the time. Regular classroom teachers 
tended to be absent and ASTs only infrequently attended 
faculty meetings or were afforded time for staff de- 
velopment. Art instruction continued to be an isolated 
activity and the objective of development of art 
appreciation can be considered achieved only if one 
assumes that it is an assured by-product of art activity, 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Most classroom teachers were rarely 

present for the art lesson by the AST and reported that 
they rarely provided the expected additional 30 minutes 
per week of art instruction. There was no evidence of 
art appreciation Instruction although the materials were 
available. 

Title I Consultant 

The consultant did not make specific reference to the AST project, 
but did offer the following recommendations: 

1, More time for Art in the curriculum, 

2, More money for materials, 

3, An art vooai and art teacher in every school building. 



Bilingual Education Project 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 



Charles McLaughlin 

1972-74 

1-12 

1,041 



Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 



9 

Professional 13, Paraprofessional 4, Clerical. 2 
Regular $228,000, Summer 10,000, Total $238,000 



No. of Employees: 
Budget: 



I. Purposes and Procedures 

A. The primary assumption of the Project is that retardation in achievement 
levels with respect to basic academic skills of the Spanish- speaking 
children in the ESEA, Title I target area schools can, generally, be 
attributed to a lack of development of language skills and specifically 
to a lack of development in language skills in English. 

B. The Project consists of two distinct efforts: 



1. A Center, staffed by four bilingual teachers. Is established in an 
area central to the population to be served. Approximately 120 
children are selected from the sending schools because of difficulty 
in performing in the regular classroom. The activities are those 

of the regular classroom except that, initially. Instruction and 
materials are in Spanish, Spanish instruction is supplemented with 
increasingly concentrated instruction in English In order to enable 
each child to return to his regular classroom. 

The Center also functions as an after school training facility for 
teachers in the schools served by the Center. 

2. Auxiliary Teacher 

An experienced, auxiliary, bilingual teacher will be provided in 
each of the nine Project schools for assistance to the classroom 
teachers. The auxiliary teacher will also be available to serve 
as interpreter. 



II. Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 



A. Objectives have been specified in three categories: 



1. Program objectives 



a. To provide intensive educational experiences for children 
with identifiable weaknesses in English language skills^ 
Spanish skills, and basic academic skills. 



b. To provide within the home school a supportive program which 

enables the relocated Spanish-speaking child to adapt comfortably 
to his new environment. 
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c. To provide within the home school opportunities for the child 

to develop skills in Spanish, English, and basic academic areas. 

d. To locate and/or develop and utilize bilingual educational 
materials. 

e. To enlist the aid^and support of parents in the process of 
acculturation to their children's new environment. 

f. To enlist all available community resources which might provide 
support for the Spanish-speaking child. 

g. To provide contracted consultative services to the relocated 
Spanish family. 

All program obiectives will be assessed through formal visitations/ 
observations, informal and formal questionnaires, and/or other 
appropriately selected monitoring procedures. 

2. Affective 

a. To improve the self-concept of the students in the nine schools 
and in the Center to the extent that a positive significant 
difference will result from a pre-post administration of a 
Likert-type attitude rating scale. 

3. Cognitive 

a. To advance mathematics achievement at the nine schools and at 
the Center as evidenced by the attainment of criterion levels 
established by Project personnel, and thp results of an annual 
standardized mathematics achievement test, designed for 
Spanish- speaking children. 

b. To advance English language skills (reading, listening, speaking, 
writing) at the nine schools and at the Center as evidenced by 

the attainment of criterion levels established by Project personnel, 
and the results of annual standardized tests of English language 
proficiency. 

c. To advance the level of facility with the Spanish language of the 
Project children to the extent that the Spanish language may be 
adequately utilized as an instructional tool in the remediation 

of basic academic skill d€flf*<encies as evidenced by the attainment 
of designated criterion levels established by Project personnel. 

III. Findings from Evaluation 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1972-73 - Descriptive data relative to the achievement of enabling 
objectives. 
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1973-74 - (Preliminary findings) Better screening procedures were established 
and the keeping of individual student records was initiated. Some 
staff development is being implemented. A number of problems are 
yet unsolved: 

1. The role of the Bilingual auxiliary teacher is still unclear 
with regard to the degree of emphasis on Spanish Instruction 
as well as the selection of students to receive the service. 

2. The counseling component has not been established, 

3. Objectives specify a gain of two levels of skill mastery in 
mathematics, reading, and Spanish. Appropriate recording of 
each child's progress in these skills Is essential in order 
for attainment to be demonstrated • At the present time, 
information on these records is not suitable for use in making 
judgments about pupil gains in skill masters . 

B. Title I Consultant 

1, The Project is designed to meet direct needs of Spanish- speaking children, 

2, There are no evaluative criteria and there are difficulties in developing 
them because of specialized needs of the children. 

3, Problems include: (1) Lack of space; (2) insufficient funding; (3) too 
few staff; (4) lack of bilingual special education teachers. 

Recommendation : Program direction and planning need revisions to correct present 

programmatic problems. 



Classroom Aides Project 



Milton Goldberg 
1967-64 
1-6 

23,423 
. _ 72 
No. of Employees: Professional 1, Paraprofessional 241, Clerical 2 
Current Budget: Regular $1,332,000, Sunnner $7,000, Total $1,339,000 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 
Grades Served: 
No, of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 



I, Purposes and Procedures 

An additional adult in the classroom on a regular basis, releases 
the teacher from noninstructional tasks and facilitates pro- 
vision of individualized instruction. Title I children need in- 
dividualized attention as one means of compensating for earlier 
educational deprivation, 

II, Oblectives and Evaluative Techniques 

A, To enable teachers to better implement an individualized and 
small group instructional program, 

1, Reduction of pupil/adult ratio, 

2, More children will be able to ask and have questions answered, 

3, More children will have individualized help in cognitive skill 
areas, 

B, To provide the services of an additional person to assist in 
housekeeping and clerical tasks so that more teacher time can be 
spent with children. 

The percentage of time spent in small group and individualized 
instruction will be monitored and the instructional and nonin- 
structional tasks which aides ; reform will be described. 

The California Achievement Test will be used to assess improve- 
ment in cognitive skill areas, 

m. Findings from Evaluations 

A, School District of Philadelphia 

1967-68 - Classes with aides showed higher gains in ITBS scores. 
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The greatest effect on pupil progress occurred when the 
aides spent a high proportion of their time with one 
class. 

1968- 69 - Aides were not freeing teachers from non instructional 

tasks nor causing a larger proportion of time to be spent 
in professional activities. ITBS scores were not sig- 
nificantly improved by the presence of an aide, 

1969- 70 - Presence of aides permitted individualization of instruction. 

Instructional activities of aides did not appear to aid 
improvement of reading performance. 

1970- 71 - Aides reduced the number of noninstructional tasks per- 

formed by teachers and increased the amount of individualized 
or small group instruction for pupils. Individualization 
occurred when aides were used for instructional tasks, 
but not when they were used primarily for noninstructional 
tasks. 

1971- 72 - Changes within the project had seriously undermined its 

effectiveness: (1) Lack of a director led to a gradual 
breakdown of definition and direction; (2) The removal of 
consultant teachers who had been responsible for assigning, 
monitoring, and developing aides left these tasks to 
other school personnel and, in some case§ they were left 
undone; (3) In some schools 5ome aides were redesignated 
and attended college in the afternoon thus, reducing avail- 
able aide service. 

1972- 73 - Overall, aides were reported useful. Again there appeared 

to be no project coordinator who would be responsible for 
organization, checking aide utilization, for planning staff 
development, and for working with principals to solve any 
difficulties which might arise. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Observations and interviews support 

the contention that when aides are assigned to the class- 
room teacher, they perform tasks that result in increased 
indivdual and small group instruction. The project still 
has no coordinator. 

B. Title I Consultant 



1, A significant number of aides reported inadequate orientation 
and in-service training opportunities. 
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2. Many teachers not aware of the role of aides nor their re-* 
sponslbilitles In utilizing aides. 

3. Much of the good achieved appears to be the result of chance 
and/or effort on the part of building principals. Unfortunately, 
leadership was lacking in some cases. 

4. Individuals responsible for administering this project are over** 
loaded with other responsibilities. 

5. Project appears to lack the capability to respond to changing 
needs • 

Recoromenda tlon ; 

A small full-time administrative staff should be assigned re- 
sponsibility for coordinating the project; planning and im- 
plementing staff development activities; working with principals 
to solve problems that arise; monitoring the utilization of aides 
and reassigning aides as needs change. 



College Placement Project 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 



Robert Byrd 

1971-74 

10-12 

Public 1,200. Nonpublic 300 
12 

Professional 3, Clerical 1 

Regular $62,000, Summer $14,000, Total $66,000 



Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No* of Schools: 



No. of Employees: 
Current Budget : 



I. Purposes and Procedures 

A. As a result of the large number of students in secondary schools who 
are interested in being admitted to college and the limited number 
of high school guidance counselors to accommodate their needs, there 
is a salient need for additional agencies to provide information and 
guidance. A college placement service is essential for assisting, in 
particular, students who have not achieved on the "A" or "B" level, 
students in need of financial aid, and students reluctant to seek in- 
formation and help from high school personnel, 

B. Through interviews, applicants provide the College Placement director 
with information about their academic achievement and background. 
Names and records of qualified students are submitted to the colleges 
and universities in which they are interested and to which they might 
gain admission. In certain cases, interviews are arranged between 
students and college admissions officers. 

II. Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

A. To assist target area students in gathering the data required for 
college application. 

B. To place at least 50% of all applicants by June 1974. 

C. To obtain financial aid for at least 45% of all applicants requesting 
financial aid. 



The Office of Research and Evaluation will have access to the records 
of the College Placement Project and will determine the following: 

1. The number of target area students served. 

2. The percentage of students who actually enrolled in colleges and 
universities after referral by the CPP. 

3. The percentage of students who receive financial aid as a result 
of the CPP. 
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III. Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1971- 72 - The Project provided services as stated in its objectives. 

1972- 73 - As of September 1973, approximately 63% of the 563 

seniors in the project had been accepted for admission 
to colleges and universities. Of those accepted, 55% 
received financial aid. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Fifty-four percent of all students 

interviewed were accepted and it is likely that the per- 
centage of applicants accepted is higher since many 
students interviewed never forward applications to their 
schools. The objective to obtain financial aid for at 
least 4S7» of all applicants requesting aid has also been 
met* 

B. Title I Consultant 

1. Director well informed with respect to higher education to serve 
the educational needs of minority students. 

2. Director maintains nationwide contacts with financial aid and 
admissions officers. 

3. Director works closely with high school counselors. 
Recommendation : 

The College Placement Project is deserving of public funds. 



Communications Experiences Project 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 



Jon Dunn 

1968-74 

PK-12 

Public 7,800, Nonpublic 2,400 
36 



Grades Served: 
No« of Pupils: 
No« of Schools: 



No, of Employees: 
Current Budget: 



Professional 6, Paraprofessional 2, Clerical 2 
Regular $117,000, Summer $7,000, Total $124,000 



!• Purposes and Procedures 

A« Empirical evidence indicates the importance of communications skills 
as facilitators in both cognitive and affective processes* Target 
population pupils need the skills of sharing, interchanging, and ex- 
pressing ideas and understandings, Graphics, written and verbal 
modes of communications need development, improvement and reinforcement. 
Teacher turnover rates are higher in target areas than eleswhere and 
there is ongoing need to (1) help teachers shift from more formal 
teacher-centered programs to activity and pupil* centered programs, 
(2) to continue to introduce and devlop proficiency with media tools 
and techniques and (3) provide experiences and skills in grouping pat- 
terns for various educational purposes • 

Bt Teachers are asked to identify specific learning problem areas and, 

working with Communications Experience Project staff members, a specific 
media project is designed to help overcome the identified problems* 
Various media equipment and both professional and student files are 
on-loan for specific projects* Teachers and community support personnel 
are invited to media skills workshops where they are trained to con- 
duct media classes with and/or without direct Project staff support* 
Information is disseminated through (1) The Media Log, an in-house 
newsletter, (2) local and national publications, (3) workshops and 
community outlets such as the Middle Atlantic Film Board, (4) pro- 
fessional and mass communications outlets, and (5) screenings and 
festivals* 



II* Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

A* At least 80% of the pupils will complete two media projects either in- 
dividually or as part of a group or class project* To be assessed by 
staff records and classroom monitoring* 



B* At least 50% of the pupils will be observed working as part of a 
small group on a project* To be assessed by classroom monitoring. 
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C, At least 80% of the pupils will express positive attitudes. Anecdotal 
records of pupils^ comments, activities, and behaviors collected by 
staff, teachers, and evaluators, as well as a locally developed pupil 
questionnaire will provide documentation, 

D, Seventy-five percent of the first year participating teachers will 
develop a level of proficiency with at least two types of media 
equipment such that they will report an ability to guide pupils in 
their use in developing a product. To be assessed through a locally 
developed questionnaire, 

E, Fifty percent of the second year participating teachers will acquire 

a level of proficiency with media equipment and curricula so that they 
will report the ability to conduct media projects without further CEP 
support. To be assessed through a locally developed questionnaire, 

F, Seventy-five percent of the participating teachers will report their 
intentions to continue to use media projects as a regular part of their 
classroom work in subsequent years, A locally developed questionnaire 
will be used to document the extent of ccmiitment of teachers and 
principals, 

G, Principals (of schools with two or more participating teachers) will 
report a preference for continuing staff development in media and for 
classroom use of media projects when given the hypothetical opportunity 
of choosing among alternative ways to utilize the same amount of money. 



III, Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1968- 69 - Evaluation focused on development of materials and techniques. 

The beginning of unique teacher education experiences using 
film to sensitize teachers to the subtleties of selected 
aspects of learning was recorded, 

1969- 70 ^ Questionnaires revealed principals and teachers received the 

project favorably, 

1970- 71 - Formative evaluation revealed the need for continued support 

in order for the Project to have an impact upon schools, 

1971- 72 *• Materials and supplies were supplied to 42 Title I schools and 

23 of the 42 schools used equipment available on loan. Teachers 
and principals indicated satisfaction with learning experiences 
provided. Approximately 25% of the respondents thought they 
needed more assistance in the media area. 
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1972- 73 *• A new staff provided continuing services and teachers re- 

ported positive effects to be a greater understanding of 
media and its application to the learning process. Students 
showed greater awareness of their environment and a greater 
sophistication in the use of media. Staff support and materials 
not consistently available because of the large number of 
teachers the Project atteoipted to serve. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Questionnaires favorable regarding 

in-class service, but returns too limited to make overall 
generalizations at this point. 



IV. Title I Consultant 

A. Project is accomplishing its stated objectives and its effectiveness has 
received national acclaim. 

B. Students are developing reading and writing skills as they discover 
their necessity to the success of their media projects. 

C. Only seven of the nine persons budgeted have been assigned. The Project 
director had no explanation. 

Recommendation : Funding should continue. 



Comprehensive Mathematics Project 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 



Alexander Tobin 

1972-74 

K-12 

67,390 

118 

Professional 122, Clerical 1 

Regular $1,892,000, Suniner $7,000, Total $1,899,000 



Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 



No* of Employees: 
Current Budget: 



I. Purposes and Procedures 

A. A majority of Title I students are deficient in mathematics con- 
cepts, computational skills, and problem solving techniques. 
Elementary students fall further and further below grade level 
expectations as they progress through the school and, at the secondary 
level the cumulative effects of failure and poor performance have 
resulted in negative attitudes toward mathematics which tend to further 
impede progress. In an effort to reverse this trend a compre- 
hensive plan has been developed for 117 Title I elementary schools 
and an improvement program for West Philadelphia High School (which 
now appears to include Bartram). 

B« Implementation 

1* Elementary Mathematics Resource Teacher Project 

A full-time mathematics resource teacher will be employed in each 
of the participating schools to: (1) provide leadership for planning 
and implementing a comprehensive remediation program, (2) assist admin- 
istrators in the individualization of mathematics programs, (3) 
provide for the articulation of mathematics with other curriculum 
areas, and (4) provide materials and activities for effective 
in . ^ruction. 

2. At Uest Philadelphia^ 60 incoming pupils who meet the criteria of 
low standardized test scores (10th percentile or lower nationally) 
and who have a record of regular attendance will be selected for the 
Program. 

At Bartram, the Individual Learning for Adults Program will be used 
to assess proficiency levels in five areas: (1) numerat ion «p lace 
value, (2) addition-subtraction, (3) multiplication-division, (4) 
geometry and measurement, and (5) applications. 
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II. Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

A. To Improve elementary pupils' computational and problem solving skills 
and their understanding of arithmetic concepts as evidenced by: 

1. Having the trend of the national percentile rank's median score 
across each grade level change from one showing a year-to-year 
depression (e.g., grade 3 = 32 percentile, grade 4 ■ 22 percentile, 
grade 5-18 percentile, etc.) to one having a stabilized or positive 
slope. 

2. The annual average achievement of the pupils at each grade de- 
signation will be three levels In mathematics performance as mea- 
sured by the Philadelphia Mathematics Evaluation Tests (Levels I 
through XVIII). 

B. Pupils In the West Philadelphia program will progress In elementary 
mathematics skills as evidenced by their completion of the curriculum 
booklets and an 85% mastery score on related tests. Pupils will 
advance by an average of one level In at least four of the five 
curriculum areas. 

C. Sixty-five percent of the Bertram pupils will achieve one-half year's 
improvement (one test level) in mathematics skills as measured by 
the Philadelphia Tests of Fundamentals of Arithmetic. 



III. Findings of Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1972- 73 - Project being Implemented on schedule and formative 

information being gathered to improve its impact. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Elementary Levels- »Results appear 

encouraging; teachers have become mote proficient in 
evaluating progress and in providing appropriate in- 
structional materials; parents are becoming aware of the 
levels-approach and children are reacting positively to an 
activity-oriented mathematics program. 

Secondary — The ILA and Fundamentals of Arithmetics tests 
will be re-administered to all participating students at 
both schools at the end of the school year. Attitudes and 
methods have been altered and substantial movement toward 
the attainment of program goals is expected. 
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B. Title X Consultants 
Elementary 

1. The notion of full-time resource teachers is sound and they appear 
to be having a significant effect upon the teaching of mathematics 
in their respective schools, 

2. Formulation of conclusions based upon objective data would be pre- 
mature at this point. In the judgment of the evaluator, however. 
Project goals will be met during the third year of operation 
(1974-75). 

Recommendations ; Funding should definitely continue. Suggested im- 
provements are: (1) Use of concrete materials needs 
greater emphasis, (2) more serious attempt to in- 
dividualize within classrooms, (3) major revision of 
the math "levels" test, and (4) persons with 
psychometric and clerical skills be added to the Pro- 
gram. 



Secondary 

1. High attendance rate and apparently high motivation, 

2. Program has not operated for a sufficient length of time to draw 
conclusions based on objective data, but progress toward attainment 
of objectives was observed. 

3. RBS materials may be too highly structured, given the particular needs 
of the target population. 

4. Since most students in the two schools are general mathematics 
oriented, the question of serving more students must be raised. 



CocMM>he»elvi& Jteading Projects 



Adminiatrator: 
Operating Years: 



No, of Employees: 
Current Budget: 



Grades Served: 
No, of Pupils: 
No, of Schools: 



District Superintendents and Reading Managers 

1970-74 

K-12 

91,836 

158 

Professional 84, Paraprofessional 1,161, Clerical 22 
Regular, $4,065,000, Summer $42,000, Total $4,107,000 



I, Purposes and Procedures 

A, In response to the reading deficiencies of pupils identified by the ^ 
annual city-wide testing program, the School District of Philadelphia 
embarked on an intensive corrprehensive reading project, 

B, Since there is no indication that any one method of teaching reading 
is clearly superior for all children, administrators and staffs of 
Title I schools have been developing their am programs, selecting 
those approaches and materials considered appropriate for their 
pupil populations, 

Reading teachers and aides receive intensive staff development prior 
to entering the olaasroon^ continuous in-service training after the 
school year begins, and folloQ-up support through visits by reading ^ 
specialists and supervisors. Instructional personnel are prepared in 
methods of implementation, diagnosis and prescription, and in 
monitoring and recording pupil progress. 



II. Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

A, The following three part goal statement has been adopted: 

1, Students leaving school at age 16 or beyond will have achieved 
minimal functional literacy. They will possess the reading skills 
that enable them to: 

a. Follow written directions and fill out forms connected with daily 
living, 

b. Read instructional manuals, 

Q, Read newspapers, periodicals and other publications, 

2, Reading achievement levels of Philadelphia students will be 
generally equivalent or superior to those of students in similar 
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age groups throughout the country ia indioated by: 

a. Individml teat aaorea. 

b, Peroentage inoreaae of atudenta aooring in the funotionat 
reading range, 

3, Studenta will make ateady progreaa through the Reading Curriculum 
of the Philadelphia public sahoola. 

B, A, variety of evaluation devioea will be utilized: aurvey teating; 
criterion referenced teating; informal teating; atandardized teating; 
monitoring; obaervation; data collection; anecdotal record keeping; 
and checkliata. 



III. Findings from Evaluationa 

Findir^a will be reported by Diatriot, 
District One 

A, Title I Consultant 

1. The overall reaction waa favorable, but there were marked 
differenoea between schoola* 

2. Although the Reading Competenoiea Guidebook prepared by the District 
attempts to unify the program, there was little evidence of 
continuity in the instructional program in the District or, in 
some instances, within the same school, 

Z, Too much emphasis on reading skills per se, namely, decoding and 
comprehension exercises with little attention to the fact that 
reading is a language process. 

4, Schools not using latest editions of basals. 

5. There is a need for more in-service training for teachers, principals 
and other staff members involved in the program, 

B. Psychology of Reading Consultant 

1. There is no clearly identifiable philosophical approach to the 

teaching of reading. Each school appears to have ahtonony in program 
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eeleotion and implementation. 



2. In the abaenoe of a diatriot wide philoaophy^ the dhanoea of pupila 
who move from aohool to aahool receiving reading instruotion baaed 
on aonaeptnally different approaohea would likely be the rule. 
Unleaa the approaoh ter^ to be eoleotio, the ohild would be in a 
diaadvantageoua poaition. 

3. Heavy emphaaia on decoding ekilla^ primarily phonic amlyaia. 

4, Reading ia a proceaa and needs to be taught as a prooeaa and net 
as a aeries of isolated "akille" or "exeroieea," 

5, There is no indication of the methods used to aupport the chcn-ce of 
particular programs nor ia there any evidence to indicate which 
onea appear to be morp. auoceaaful and which onea might be continued, 
A thorough inveatigation of ths atrengths and weakneaaes of alt 
program and various approaches currently being used ahould be 
begun immediately. 

Diatrict Two 

A, Title I Consultant 

2, A conscientious effort to achieve objectives is being made, largest 
gains were at the elementary level, 

2, The total evaluation process should be returned to the office of the 
Project Evaluator, 

3, There should be increased efforts to provide systematic observation 
and staff development for individual teachers on a regular basis, 

4, A systematic program of individual diagnostic testing and a 
corresponding remediation program should be developed for grades 7'12, 

B, Psychology of Reading Consultant 

1, A statement of views regarding the reading process ^ priorities for 
instruction at each levels and the relation of the reading program 
to the rest of the school program and to the total growth of the 
child needs to be developed. 

2, More appropriate and encompassing evaluation instruments for 
monitoring program effectiveness should be investigated. 



3, Prograrmed reading materials should not dominate instruotional 
activities » 

4. The Philadelphia Informal Reading Inventory should be examined, 

5. Handouts and guidesheets are useful to seoondary teachers, but they 
should be supiplemented by in^-servioe training, 

6, There is evidence of community involvement in some schools and a 
noticeable lack in others. 

District Three 

A, Title One Consultant 

1, There should be a more effective assessment of the educational 
needs of pupils, 

2, Staff development procedures should be improved, 
2, There is need for greater corrmmity involvement, 

B, Psychology of Reading Consultant 

1, A consistent phiolosophically based attack on the problems of 
teaching reading should be developed, 

2, Availability of materials should not be the major criterion in 
developing a reading program, 

2, New or untried approaches should be carefully evaluated be fore 
becoming part of the reading program. The use of materials and 
approaches should be controlled. 

4, Greater emphasis should be placed on helping teachers to recognize 
individual differences in pupil abilities, 

5. In-service training programs should include content area teachers. 
District Four 

A. Title One Consultant 

1, There is emphasis on test results but no apparent individualization 
of programs based on results. 
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2, Emphasis should be placed on balanaing decoding and comprehension 
skills. 



3. Secondary programs which will both improve reading ability and 
increase interest in reading should be developed. 

4. A comprehensive plan emphasizing self^ooncept and attitude 
development on the part of both pupils and teachers should be 
designed. 

B. Psychology of Reading Consultant 

1. I'ke District should establish a committee of administrators^ reading 
specialists, classroom teachers, and parents to decide what goals 
have priority in Title I reading programs. A follow-up committee 
of professional reading staff could then formulate philosophical 
statements concerning: 

(a) What is the Title I program, why does it exist, and what 
ax'e its parameters'^ 

(b) What view of reading, education, and children in general 
best fits the needs of children in District Four? 

2. Program goals need to be revised so that assessment is not made 
solely on the basis of nationally standardized tests. 

2. Reading programs extant in other school districts should be in^ 
vestigated. 

4. While there is logic behind the hierarchical skills mod ''I, state^ 
ments of pupil competencies and accompanying criterio iferenced 
tests J thp.re is a strong suspicion that these competeni. .es, when 
distributed to the on-^line teaching staff, will become similar to 
curriculum guides, and will encourage lock^step instruction rather 
than individualization. 

District Five 

A. Title I Consultant 

1. Alternative programs should be established for children who do not 
succeed at the time the school thinks they should. 
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2, AtteKtion should be given to the development of rehension 
skills rather than the overemphasis given deoodiyu: rl-ills. 

2. There should be better screening fvoaedureo for fiiv* jradc 
entrants, 

4. Improved programs for Spanish speaking children ch :^/^' be 
developed. 

5, There should be a eonocrted effort to develop progrcmir the 
secondary level that focus upon the needs of this agr gvnup. 

B. Psychology of Reading Consultant 

1. There appears to be a lack of emphasis on quality of reading. 

2. There are few indications of an interest in children ae individuals, 
- the process of learning, the development of thinking abilities, 

and the relationships between child and system. 

3. Programs tend to be a list of objectives to be realised through 

test scores rather than conceptual approaches to the reading process. 
Staff has knowledge of reading programs, but not of the reading 
process. 

4. At the elementary level, one wishes that the reading program wculd 
shift its emphasis from materials to children, and from cbjectivec 
to performance. At the secondary level, too little information is 
available to recommend change. 

District Six 

A. Title I Consultant 

1. Nineteen hundred and seventy^thvee thru 1974 objectives tend to be 
more realistic in terms of fulfillment. The focus continues to 

be upon the lower elementary grades and the lowest achieveing pupils. 

2. Individual schools identify their own needs, develop a program arouyid 
these needs, and negotiate its acceptance with the District Reading 
Team. 

3. Program improvement might be attained by addiUonaJ foaua upon 
comprehension skills. 
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B. Psychology of Reading Consultant 

1. The overall approach seems to be one of assuring higher test scores 
and minimal achievement levels rather than one of helping children 
to read widely » effectively » and spontaneously, 

2. There appears to he a lack of a strong philosophical and psychological 
base for the total program. 

3. The reading program seems to stress the teaching aspects to the 
exclusion of the learning and using aspects, 

4. Materials and programs must not be confused with approaches. What- 
ever the materials^ programs or approaches employed, they must be 
internally consistent and consistent with each other. 

5. There appears to be a tremendous overbalance in favor of decoding 
with comprehension and spontaneous use of reading abilities 
coming in as a bad second and third. 

6. Strong measures must be introduced to ensure that the reading process 
not be fragmented out of existence. 

7. More attention needs to be given to reading in the total school 
program. 

8. A solid data base is necessary for decisions about programs. 
Distri-ot Seven 

A. Title I Consultant 

1. The objective of comprehension m.astery has a very loose teaching 
pvo'jvar^ which is in marked contrast to the rigid program for skill 
mastery, 

2, Vvc-.-gvam inrprovement nright be attained through a more eclectic 
interpretation of programs which teach the skill areas, 

B. Psychology of Reading Consultant 

1. FHoHtics based upon what we know about child development, the 
learning process, and the reading process need to be estabUshed, 



2. The diffevenoe hetuieen programs ccnd materiale needs to be 
clarified, 

Z, A need for the recognition of the importance of "balance"^ exists: 
bettjjeen the time ccnd effort epent on word recognition skills ^ 
and comprehension skills; beifjeen time and effort spent on silent 
and oral reading; on time and effort spent on group instruction 
and individual instruction, 

4, A degree of protection for children should be afforded by the ^ 
professional staff to avoid the introduction of "panaceas" which 
have not been given sufficient trial in a research setting. 



COMPRKHENSIVE IIRADINU PROGI^M - SPECIAL PROJECTS 



111 addition ti) the District Reading Projects, several specialised 
projects have been developed within the Comprehensive Reading 
Program. Those projects will be listed with a brief descriptive 
statement followed by existing eval'*ative data. 

Improvement oi Reading Skills "A" 

A. At reading Skills Centers, underachieving readers work on in- 
dividually prescribed programs utilizing multi-level, multi- 
media, and multi-sensory materials. 

B. Evaluative Data 

1, S chool District: of Philadelphia 

1966- 67 Meaningful but not statistically significant gains. 

1967- 68 Project students did not gain as much in reading 

performance as did students not involved in the 
program. 

1968- 69 Reading comprehension, word attak skills, and phonics 

performance imporved significantly. 

1969- 70 RSC students exceeded control groups in phonics skills 

and comprehension. 

1970- 71 Downward trend of vocabulary scores (of pupils with 

the greatest need in relation to the national pupil 
norms) was reversed after two years in the project, 
and the downward trend of comprehension scores was 
reversed after one year. 

1971- 72 Although more pupils with very low reading scores 

attended the centers than was originally planned, 
their reading scores increased over the year. 

1972- 7*i Pupil achievement over a three-year period was 

analyzed. Of 1,009 pupils, 53% gained one book 
level or less, 217 gained two book levels, and 257o 
gained three or more book levels. 

2. Title I Consultant 



a. Children are being aided, but how much their achievement 
can be attributed to this prograni is speculative. 
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b. Some of the evaluation funds and energies should be channelled 
to studies of controlled treatment groups. 



Mn M 



IX. Improvement of Reading Skills "B 

A. Shared- time reading teachers work with small groups of under- 
achieving fourth, fifth and sixLli graders. They work half time 
in a public school and half time in a parochial school. 

B. Evaluative Data 

1. School District of Philadelphia 

1966-71 Data not separated from those of "A" for these years. 

1971- 72 Reading levels continued to improve and improvement 

was uniform for both public and parochial school 
pupils . 

1972- 73 Of 323 public school pupils, 607c. gained one book level 

or less, 257o gained two book levels, and 157, gained 
three or more book levels. Of the 236 parochial 
school pupils, 617<. gained one book level or less, 2I7o 
oainrd two book level. and 187. a^iined three or more 
book levels. 

2. Title I Consultant 

Same comments as for "A" above. 
III. Improvement of Reading Skills "C" 



A. Fourth-, f.ifth-, and sixth-grade public and nonpublic pupils visit 

reading skills centers one to four times a week. The centers 

focus on providing sufficient hardware, software, and individualized 
materials to meet specific needs of each pupil. 

B. Evaluative Data 

1. School District of Philadelphia 

1968-71 Findings cited in data from Reading Skills "A" and "B." 

1971-72 The project was well implemented and was improving 
pupils' reading levels. 
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1972-73 Nine percent of the 1,176 pupils tested made no gains 
in book level, and 25% gained one level. Mastery of 

# two or more book levels gained was achieved by 66% 

of the pupils. 

' 1973-74 Program operational in all its locations. 

2. Title T Consultant 

Same comments as for "A" above. 
IV. Individualized Education Center 

A. The Project provides a compensatory program which centers around 
the diagnosis and remediation of individual weaknesses in 
Language Arts and Mathematics and in which a year's growth in 
each area is the objective for each of the children enrolled. 

B. Evaluative Data 

1. School District of Philadelphia 

1968-70 Formative evaluation indicated that staff was hired 
and in-service programs were conducted. 

1970- 71 Increasing individualization of instructional practices 

was evidenced by changes in class structure and 
teaching form in lEC classrooms. 

1971- 72 Observations revealed that individualization of 

instruction was maintained in muJ tiple-group settings, 
in spite of a 38% increase in pupil population, a 
corresponding overuse of instructional hardware, 
scheduling difficulties, and an almost total staff 
turnover. New extracurricular programs were introduced, 
and Crudes 5-8 were reorganized to maximize the 
use of different forms of individualized instruction. 

♦ Classes made gains in paralleling national norms. 

1572-73 A longitudinal study of test results from 1970-73 
revealed that the average lEC student had improved 
in grade-equivalent score from year to year, and 
had maintained his/her relative standing with 
respect to national norms. Students made educationally 
significant gains in the acquisition of basic 
academic skills. 
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2, Title I Consultant 

a. There is an adequate supply of both hardware and software. 

The program might be improved by greater concentration 
on comprehension and study skills through more highly 
structured use o£ time and materials in the reading 
center, 

c. Greater individualization of the program in terms of 
the students' involvement in his own goal setting, self- 
direction, and measurement of progress is suggested. 



V, Instructional Materials Centers 

A. The Central Library Office provices prcscrvice training and 
materials for all library assistants. Follow-up instruction 
is conducted by library supervisors with on-t!ie-job 

training, workshops, and individual conferences. IMC supervisors 
plan and work closely with other supervisory and administrative 
personnel responsible for the direction of reading programs 
and for instruction in all curriculum areas. 

B. Evaluative Data 

1. School District of Philadelphia 



1966-67 



Construction of IMC's and/or modification of 
existing facilities underway, 



1967-68 



Surveys indicated that books, hardware, and soft- 
ware were being installed and used, and that prin- 
cipals felt in-service programs were needed to 
assist teachers in making better use of the facility. 



1968-69 



Both principals and teacherb felt that the IMC's 
were needed and suggested methods by which they 
could be maximum benefit to pupils and teachers. 



1969-70 



IMG's were found to be understaffed and experiencing 
difficulty in providing services to teachers and 
pupils. Student performance tended to remain spotty. 



1970-71 



In the 58 observations made, facilities wotc found 
to be attractive and well equipped (93%) with 
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regularly appointed staff and teachers providing 
necessary services (85%). Appropriate uonprint 
materials were available (64%) and displays of 
interest to students and teachers were observed 
(867o) . Community volunteers were rarely observed 
(177o) and formal instruction was observed 147o 
of the time. 



1972-73 During 15 visits, 80% of the centers visited were 
found to be well furnished and equipped. During 
instruction observed in the IMC, the regular 
classroom teachers were present 807o of the time. 

2. Titlu I Consultant 



a. Ei't'orts have been made to familiarize teachers with the 
facilities and to educate them in the use of the centers. 

b. On the whole the centers were well equipped with instructional 
hard and software. In some cases there appears to have 

been uverexpenditure on hardware. Vandalism and theft 
are continuing problems. 

c. In iume of the centers visited were they being used for 
purposes other than the storing and dispensing of 
equipment and materials or in providing normal library 
serv ices . 



Primary Reading Skills Centers 

A. Children in grades two and three are tested for individual 
weaknesses. Those selected for participation in the Project 
meet with the reading teacher on a schedule of two to five 
one-hour sessions per week in groups of 10-15 for individualized 
act ivit ies . 



li. Evaluative Data 



1. School District of Philadelphia 

1969- 70 Project established; pupils made gains. 

1970- 71 Pupils showed statistically significant gains in 

both comprehension and vocabulary as measured by 
the California Achieveme nt Test. Improved word- 
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attack skills were indicated by rhe increasing 
percentage of pupils who attained raw scores of 
at least 45 on the Botel Phonics Inventory. 

Pupils showed significant improvement. 

A group Informal Reading Inventory was ad- 
ministered to 43 participating pupils in grades 
2-4 at the beginning and end of the school year. 
Ten (2370 gained one book level or less, U (26?0 
gained two levels, and 22 (51%) gainedthree or 
more book levels during the academic year. On 
the CAT- 70 Reading Comprehension subtest, all 
grades demonstrated annual gains; howefer, only 
grade three demonstrated a consistent decrease in 
discrepancy from national norms over the years. 

2. Title I Consultant 

a. A strength of the Project is early identification of 
pupil weaknesses. 

b. While the program is les.s individualized in instruction 
than appears in the description, attention is given to 
individual children. 

c. More specific diagnosis and prescription might help att.'Jin 
objectives • 

d. More use of children's oral language exi)erionce might 
be beneficial in enhancing skill development. 

P. Qading Improvement Through Teacher Education 

A. The Project evolved as a result of the apparent lack of experience 
of urban school teachers with specific reading tcclmiques and 
materials designed to correct the weaknesses t>t urban school 
children relative to formal reading readiness. The Project 

is designed, therefore, to improve teachers* skills in all 
phases of reading instruction. 

B. Evaluative Data 

1 . School District of Philadelphia 



1971- 72 

1972- 73 



1972-73 As of the middle of the school year, the three 



specialists had conducted 295 conferences, 8 
workshops » 70 observations, and 31 demonstrations, 
for a total of 404 contacts with classroom teachers. 
A 20-itcm summated rating scale completed by 
principals of the participating schools indicated 
a generally high level of satisfaction with the 
effectiveness of the specialists and the Project 
as a whole. An informal solicitation of teacher 
attitudes toward the Project revealed a high level 
of satisfaction and a desire for even more assistance. 

2. Title I Consultant 

a. The objectives of RITE are very worthwhile. Un- 
fortunately, it is difficult to assess the effectiveness 
of four itinerant teachers serving 33 schools. 

Language Arts Reading Camps 

A. The camps are operated by settlement houses, housing developments, and 
neighborhood groups with the School District of Philadelphia 
providing the language arts component. Informal day camps settings 
and activities arc used to extend and supplement children's 
competencies in language arts. The camp staff includes a 

director, a professional teacher, teeaaged counselors, and adult 
volunteers. 

B. Evaluative Data 

1. School District of Philadelphia 

1968 Evaluation revealed a need for more intensive counselor 
orientation. Workshops to fully acquaint staff with 
LARC goals were needed. Inconsistencies in record 
keeping caused difficulties in assessing the impact 

of the Project . 

1969 attitudes toward language arts did not show signifi- 
cant changes. Great emphasis was placed on staff 
orientation. 



1970 



LARC was successful in maintaining and increasing 
the motivacion and interests of children in de- 
veloping language arts skills. 



1971 The elements of the language arts pr(igrai:i were well 
integrated into camp activities and both children 
and staf£ thought the experience worthwhile, 

1972 Teachers fostered positive attitudes with respect 
to the learning of language arts skills, 

1973 Teachers found that children showed an increased use 
of their lending libraries, an increased eagerness 
to read books, and more active participation in 
group discussion. Some teachers indicated that 
children showed improvement in speech patterns, 
pronunciation and recognition of short vov^els and 
consonants, and written composition skills. Some 
teachers found also that children showed improved 
leadership qualities, increased ability to follow 
directions, and a tendency to volunteer to do 
additional work at home. 



Vim. Summer Adventures in Reading 

A. Centers, supervised by a director and two interns, are 
scheduled from 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. daily to provide 

tutoring in language arts, art instruction, and physical education. 
It is believed that these experiences help maintain reading 
achievement, increase motivational levels, and decrease 
barriers between children of varied social, economic, ethnic, 
and religious backgrounds. 

B. Evaluative Data 



1. School District of Philadelphia 

1971 Centers working; efficiently; absenteeism low; ratings 
by staff and parents favorable. 

1972 On the average, pupils improved in reading by ones 
half grade level as measured by the Wide Range 
Achievement Test. Attendance was high and about 
667. of the pupils improved in language arts skills. 

1973 The percentage of children (70%) maintaining book 
level was greater than the expected criterion (607). 
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X. Siminier Reading Readiness 

A. The Project provides pre-enrollment children with experiences 
designed to meet the demands of a structured first grade 
reading prograia. Units of 40 children each are assigned to 
the supervision of a teacher who provides these experiences 
and activities. 

B« Evaluative Data 

1. School District of Philadelphia 

1972 Children who attended with regularity made 
significant gains. Follow-up revealed that 
participants differed from nonpar ticipar.ts in 
achievement levels and classroom peri:ormance. 

1973 Two hundred twenty-six Project children were 
randomly selected to provide pre- and postlest 
scores on the Philadelphia Readiness Test. One 
hundred sixty-three children completed both test 
administrations, obtaining a mean pretest score of 
21,5 (maximum score » 27) and a mean posttest score 
of 24.1. The difference (2.6) was statistically 
significant at the .05 level. 
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Aclmlni^tratot: Syh.na CUarp 

Oiua'ating Veai\s; I%6-74 

ttiaUuw Svirvud: 7-1:? 

No. oi; Pupils: 1 ,9bO 

No. ol* Schools: o 

No. ot: Employoutt: Professional 4 

i:ui'i\na UiulgoL: Rugular $63,000, Sununor $13,000, Total $76,000 



1 • Pui'posos and PrtKxuiurus 

A* Tin? thrnst of ?:hls cxporimontal project is ti> priwide individualized 
instruction in reading, mathematics and natural science to non- 
achieving, disadvantaged students. ITirough provision of instructional 
materials in short, incremental steps accompanied by constant evaluation 
and immediate reini'orcement , the pri>ject*s intent is to raise the per- 
formance level of the students and reduce the number of dropouts, 

li. An integral part of the CAI Project is the •*off-linc" materials used 
by those pupils not seated at the computer terminals. Computer 
management of these activities is being implQmcntod and when completed, 
this component will enable the Project to be tied in with the regular 
instructional program in each school, "Off-line** instructional 
sequences in Mathematics are being developed and the Reading Com- 
prehension Pn^iiram is in the revision process which includes "off- 
line** materials. Since many skills are required to implement an 
. individual iised instructional program utiliaing a multi-level, multi- 
media approach, staff development is an important part of the CAI 
Project, On-site assistance to teachers is also provided. 



II. Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

The overall goal is lo raise performance levels in reading mathematics, 
and science. 

A, Students will meet the following specified criteria of mastery: 

1. Reading comprehensii)n--807^ criteria on unit posttests for re- 
spective skills. 

2. Mathematics--957. criteria on unit oosttests for respective skills. 

3. Biological Sciences--707. criteria on respective module tests. 
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The wiMuputerV tocorU-kuopin« c.apabi li ties RruatJy facilitato 
iVimative uvaluatiuu of curriculum ntacurials. Continuous feed- 
back coupled with teacher interviews anU classroom observations 
provide data for making decisions about both curriculum re- 
vision and staff dovelopmont. 

Participating, students will surpass the achievement of comparable 
groups in the respective content areas on both nationally nonued 
and locally developed tests. 

The following Instruments x>7ill be used to assess differences in 
achievement between participating students and comparable student 
groups: 

1. Reading Comprehension 

a, California Achievenent Test (tentat;ive) 

b. Comprehension Test (locally developed) 
2« Mathematics 

a. Stanford Achievement Test 

b. Philadelphia Arithmetic Test 
3, Science 

a, Biology Test (locally developed) 

Participating teachers and administrators will be interviewed to 
determine the effect of the project on affective and achievement 
variables not measured by these tests. 

C. Participating teachers will individualize instruction within their 
classrooms. 



Specific criteria for individualization of instruction (e.g., in- 
dividual student worksheets, teacher operating in tutorial mode, 
readily accessible student activities) will be incorporated 
into an observational checklist. 



III. Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1966-68 - Enabling objectives acccroplished: (1) Hardware 



0) 



obtained y (2) 3ta££ rouruitedi (3) Init^iai software 
Uuvu loped. 

lUb8-o9 - Differences in achievement between CAI and non-CAI 
students not statistically significant. 



1969-70 - Findings similar to l%8-69. Because of **system'* 

failures (hardware not operating at specified level) 
and student attrition9 no inferential statistical tests 
were performed. 



1970- 71 - Study of relationship between pupil personality and 

achievement in CAI indicated that specific personality 
traits were not significant correlates of CAI achieve- 
ment» It was concluded that CAI could be used with 
mos t pupils. 

1971- 72 - The Phi Ico- Ford 102 computer was available 82.5% of 

the time rather than the established criterion of 957o 
availability. Despite thiSi teachers reported positive 
feelings and cited superior retention of students. 
'Hie reading comprehension course was selected^ dis- 
seminated, and implemented in District 2, with approx- 
imately 2)000 students in Grades 4-12 participating. 
Most students achieved a year's increase in reading 
level. 



1972- 73 - Changeover from Philco-Ford to Hewlett-Packard hard- 

ware increased system availability from 82.37o to more 
than 99%. The Drill and Practice Mathematics pro- 
gram (for low achieving secondary school students) 
was successfully implemented: (1) the average student 
completed more than 33 blocks of the program (24 
blocks constitute one year's work) and (2) averaged 
over 90% correct on posttests of completed blocks. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Students are exceeding the 

specified criteria for mastery of instructional units 
in biology and mathematics. In readingi students 
appear to be below the criteria but this is because 
scores were reported for only those students with the 
least reading comprehension skills. 



Title I Cimsultant 



1. 'llic pri)iect appears to be successful. 



2. Tlie priority of using it in biology seems questionable. 
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Kiijcummundat ion: Thu pi*v)jui:t rocoivi:* Ti t io I fund^j lor the ve- 

wuxiikUw of tho h>7'i*74 academic yuai\ 
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Administrator: 



A] hurt MIL 
1968-74 
K-8 
A, 090 



No. of Pupils: 



No. ot Schools: 14 

No. ot Empioyocs: ProfosHional 22, Clorical 3 

Current Budgot: Regular $340,000, Sunuuur $67,000, Total $407,000 



I ■ Purposos and Procedures 

A. The t-ocu.s of CSV is to prevent the development of chronic educa- 
tional and emotional disability in children where possible and to 
provide remedial services where indicated. 

B. The staff is "system-oriented' and, for this reason, the project 
attempts to work closely with parents, teachers and principals. 
The Project also provides psychodiagnostlc , casework, and coun- 
seling procedures to help remediate academic and/or emotional 
problems. In tliis instance, direct services arc supplied to chil- 
dren upon referral by the principal, teacher, or parent. 



II. Objective and Evaluative Tochniquc??. 

A. To provide; preventive psychological services to: 

1. Pupils through small group discussions to foster self awareness 
and social interaction. 

2. Teachers through classroom management consultation and child de- 
velopment workshops. 

3. Parents tlirougli providing them witli information and skills to 
increase their involvement with the child's academic and psyc-ho- 
sofial development. 

H. Th«. c'f ft'ttivoness of these serviies will be measured by data gath- 
ered (1) by periodic interviews witli participating principals and 
a sample of teachers, (2) by a questionnaire completed by partici- 
pating teachers and principals at the end of the year, (3) by inter- 
views witli a sample of pupils who received psychodiagnostic and/or 
remedial services, (4) from a sample of parents, by means of a 
tpiestionnaire anrl/or interview, whose children received psyeho- 
diagnostic and/ or remedial services, (5) from the Devereux Elemen- 
tary School lk"havi»)r Rating Scale which will be filled out by the 
teacher when referring a child to the CSP team and again at the end 
of the Hciiool year or when the case is completed. 



FlndUwi fvom Eva luat. iunu 

A. Sclu)»)i District inuladolphia 

1%«"69 - Project t*stabi udicd in i '4 nonpublic scHooIb. 

l9^>^N/0 KKttiinHivt? reqnt\Mts tor help i upl led ttiat \r\ore ofuu'- 

involvement needed and objeciivt»^5 ot small ,t;roup dts- 
cussii)ri rt^quired olarificutUni. 

1970- /1 - Lighty percent of principals ind Loachers thou;^ht pu- 

pils had .?rown socially as i result ot small gro(ip 
discussion. More than 590 pupiLs roiurred to CSV and 
in-service training provided each school. Facultv 
acceptance related to principal's attitude toward C&IK 

1971- 72 - CS*? staff provided specified services and more tlian HOI 

of those interviewud expressed satisfaction with hvlp 
giv^en children while at least 90^^ said they would like 
CSP in their school permanently. Parental contact 
difficult to establislK 

1972- 73 - Two major changes were made: the project was no longer 

limited to lower elementary grades md services provid- 
ed were dictated by the school instead being imple- 
mented in a prescribed sequence. Nearly iOOX of those 
interviewed found the project more valuable than in tlie 
• preceding ye.ir. 

19/3. 74 - (l*re1 i.ninnrv findings) Teachers and principals have re- 
ceived :he project well and ill CSP objectives appear 
to be met this year. 

^ • T 1 1 1 e 1 ons u 1 1 an t 

1. The Pri>ject has had an Impact from the perspectives of te.ichers 
and p*^ inc ipals . . _ 

2. CSP staff ha.^ been pressured into abandminfi; its initial pre- 
ventive model for the more traditional medical model. This has 
resulted in disillusionment, lack of enthusiasm and a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on diagnosis and treatment. 

3. Tlie engagemenc of paraprof essitmals to serve as crisis .:iinl)uds- 
men might ease some of the pressure (m the prtM er^sional staff to 
compromise their concern for preventive mental health. 



AdmiulvStralor : 

GraUus Survod: 

No. oi IHiplls: 

No, of Scliools: 

No. ut Kmpioyues : 



Al iluta Cousins 

l%b-74 

7-12 

50,51.5 

21. 

Profos^ioual 0, Paraprofussional 29 



1# Purposos and Procedures 

A. Hie purpose oi: thu CAP is to improve and extend the counseling service 
£or educationally deprived secondary school pupils. 

B. Under counselors' direction, aides will: 

1. Establish procedures for identifying, keeping record of and following 
up students in counseling projects. 

2 9 Screen requests front all persons coming into the counseling 
office and from those who call on the telephone. 

3. Secure from school personnel and/or school records factual in- 
formation needed by counselors. 

4. Keep up-to-date files of materials related to school services, 
community agencies, and post high school planning, current re- 
ferrals for psychological and psychiatric evaluation, Shallcross 
referrals, receipts for scholarships and grants, etc, 

il. objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

A, The services of aides will be directed to^^-ard the following objectives: 

1, Ti) assist counselors in delivering services to pupils with particular 
attention to ne«./ly admitted pupils. 

2. To give immediate and direct service to pupils, parents, teachers 
and others who come into the counseling area, 

3» To gather and prepare pupil information needed by other school 
services or counseling agencies or for preparation of summaries 
and reports. 

B. Through an observational checklist listing Counselor Aide duties of 
all types, an i)bserver will determine the extent to which these duties 
are carried out. 



In addition^ a timu chocklist will bo usad to rycurd: 

1. Time oi arrival. 

2. Grade level oi' pupil. 

3. l^Hiother visit made with or without appointment. 

4. Reason Cor visit. 

5. Total waiting time. 

6. Identification of the nature of educational deprivation through 
use of most recent test scores. 



HI. Findings from Evaluations 



A« School District of Philadelphia 

1966-68 - Counselor Aides viewed as mature clerk recepcionists 
capable of doing a major portion of the counselor's 
clerical load. No significant differences in the 
number of contacts with either pupils or parent^ nor 
in time spent in dealing with individual student problems 
were noted between counselors with aides and those with^ 
out them* 



1968- 69 - While aides did relieve counselors of routine duties, 

counselors spent a large portion of their '*fraed" time 
directing the activities of the aides. No significant 
differences were observed In services to pupils or 
contacts with parents. 

1969- 70 - High ratios of counselors to aides and high turnover of 

aides (52% over a two year period) reduced the efficiency 
of the service. Counselors with aides spent sig- 
nificantly less time engaged in clerical tasks, but 
did not spend significantly more time in pupil contact 
than did counselors without aides. 

1970- 71 - Aides facilitated access to counseling services by re- 

ducing the waiting time of clients to a median of two 
minutes. 

1971- 72 - While aide involvement varied from school to school, 

most activity centered on giving iimnediate, direct ser- 
vices to pupils, parents, teachers, and social workers 
who came to the counseling area. 



1972- 73 - Alvlus woro Jiui«od mosi ufl:ucUvo in settings whuru thoy 

starved as receptionists for the cc)UuseUn8 area. Aides 
resulted in a more efficient and less costly counseling 
program since professional staff could engage ex- 
clusivuly in guidance. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Objectives One (Assisting 

counselors in delivering services) and Two (To give 
immediate service to all those coming to the counseling 
area) have been fully attaineu. Most counselors stated 
they usually did not entrust aides with the responsibility 
of gathering and preparing pupil information. There- 
fore, objective Three is not being met. 

Title I Consultant 

1. Data supporting the degree to which objectives have been achieved 
are exclusively inspectional . 

2. A high percentage of Aide positions are yet to be filled, 
therefore, it is difficult to evaluate the program. 

3. The high turnover rate of Aides results in a great deal of 
Counselor time spent in orientation of Aides. 

4. A major problem is clarification of the role of Aides. 
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Creative Dvauuit ic$ 



AUmiuistraLor : 
0|iorating Years: 



Harriet Ehrlich 

Public 11,923 
51 



(iraUus borvucl: 
No» of l\ipiis: 
No, of Schc^ols: 



No . o f Emp ].oy ous : 
Cur runt Budget: 



Profussiouai 3, Clerical 1 
$65,000 



I . Purposes and Procedures 

A. 'lliu purpose of the Project is to provide students with experiences 
in dramatisation^ role playing, and Improvisation, One o£ the main 
thrusts of the Project is staff development designed to equip 
elementary teachers with Creative Dramatics techniques, 

B, Tlie Creative Dramatics Project works with teachers and administrators 
in the following ways: 

1, Continuous staff development meetings for teachers already trained, 

2. Monthly supervision o£ teachers already trained. 

3. Thirteen-week staff development workshops for new personnel 
sponsored by various districts to include: teachers, ^ides, parents, 
volunteers I special education, librarians, reading t^sachers, etc. 

4, Eight leadership ^lee tings to insure the project's growth by having 
experienced teachers assume responsibility for planning meetings, 
help set policy, supervise after school groups, and act as re* 
{jource persons in their own schools. 'Iliese 12 people from various 
disciplines arc '*in training'* or have been trained to lead th^ 
i3-week workshop, present the Creative Dramatics Project to faculty 
meetings, or to act as resource personnel in their own fields, 

II. Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

To train teachers in the usage i^f Creative Dramatics techniques in all 
academic areas so that they will exhibit the following behaviors: 

1, Begin with nonverbal behaviors stressing children's senses. 

2, Encourage children to exprost; emotions and feelings. 



3, Encourage children t<^ purtray different characters. 



(2) 



4* Iut;r<>^duco dlaloguu and encourage imaginatiau and concontrailan« 



5« Introduce story dramatisation. 



6. Simultaneously encourage the development of creative writing. 

Sixty percent of the teachers observed will use three or more creative 
dramatics techniques with the clas:* and students will participate where 
appropriate. Interaction analysis, comparison with matched groups on 
achievement in basic skills (XTBS) and on creativity ( i rrance test) 
will also be employed. 

Ill* Findings from Evaluations 



A. School District of Philadelphia 

1966- 67 - Pupils demonstrated increased facility in the use of lan- 

guage arts skills. 

1967- 68 • Interaction analysis showed that participating pupils 

make more high-level, extended, and spontaneous con- 
tributions to their classes than comparison pupils. 
Participating teachers lectured less often, lectured for 
shorter periods of tine, and encouraged pupils to express 
themselves and participate in classroom activities more 
than did teachers not in the project* 

1968- 69 - Fifth grade CD pupils obtained significantly higher 

scores in language arts (ITBS) than comparison groups. 
CO pupils partir'pated more often in classroom inter- 
acwions. Creativity scores revealed no major differences 
between CD and non-CD pupils and pupils' attitudes toward 
self and school remained stable. 

1969- 70 - For the grade level examined, CD teacher behaviors did not 

affect Iowa test scores. Teachers did incorporate CD 
techniques into their teaching behaviors; thus, as a 
staff development program, CD was achieving its objectives. 

1970- 71 - As a staff development program, CT was achieving its 

objectives. Participants tended to be favorable toward 
its ideas, techniques, activities, and materials, and 
there was some evidence that they tended to disseminate 
newley learned CD techniques to fellow teachers. 



)971-72 - 



Teachers favored the ideas, activities, materials, and 
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leduiiciuus of CD. 'iliuy roportutl carry- ovot to thuiv 
cla88row>ma and disSomlrtatiou to their colluaauos. 

1972- 73 • Fivu visits to CD workshops revealod that innovative 

tov.hniquos for teaching mathematics, science, and language 
arts were being presented. Workshops showed careful 
planning and teacher attendance averaged 777.. Classroom 
observations revealed that teachers were using CD tech- 
niques and the involvement of children was excellent. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Objective 1 is being achieved in 

that all six categories of ^.U activities have been observ'od 
during on-site visits. Objective 2 is being achieved in 
that uOZ of the teachers observed have used three CD 
techniques. 

B. Title I Consul tant 

1. In addition to current methods of providing support during and 
after CD training, attention should be given to continued de- 
volopmunt of alternative ways to determine teacher use of CD 
techniques. 

2. Too Project should direct attention to further development of 
ways to in<;lude parent and community participation in 
program development and implementation. 

RGcoumuindatlon : At its current funding level, the CD project is jus- 

tiflcahly maintained. Expansion of its goals, how- 
ever, should precede any consideration of further 
program expansion. 



« 
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A.imlnitHrator: 

Grado^; Starved: 
No, o{ Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 



Charlos McLaughlin 

l%&-/4 

PK-12 

Public 64,000, Nonpublic »,b5l 



N.i, of iisuployeeji: PiOt'c?ss tonal I 
Curfcnt liudi^ut: $bb,000 



^' P'u'p osos and Pfocod^res 

A. Tuc project Ls designed to compensate for cultural and iufoirmational 
e^vporlcncos la;:king in disadvantaged children. 

B. Diroctoriori of local institucions and other cultural resources will 
be published and furnished tc a 'lesignated member of the fav:uity 

ia each o^! the target schools. The directory will include scfiedules 
of available lectures, presentations, and assemblies which are re- 
lated to the curriculum obj actives. (Ln the proposal, the resources 
pinpointed are the Franklin Instituce and the Zoological Gardens. 
Similarly the traveling shows are services provided by Franklin 
institute and the free tickets mentioned are to the Institute.) 



The person responsible for coordinating the activity will provide 
the faculty with suggestions Cor planning and follow up and will 
assist in making appointments for visits and arranging transporta- 
tion. 

The focus ot the staff d^ivelopment workshops is to inform and stim- 
ulate teachers toward better use of the Franklin Institute Museum. 



1 ^ • Objuc t i/ es and £valua 1 1 ve_Tec h n £^ues 

A. To provide experiences for inner city children which will; 

1. Increase thuir awareness of the cultural and educational resources 
of the ciTOiinnity so that ttiey are able to state when and why they 
visited a particiiiar site. 

2. Extend their experiential base for concept development within 
specific curricuiar areas. 



B. Evaluative Techniques 



1. Suiiuaary data o* the nuiaber of visits to oaoh site and tlie nuiaber 
of cla.^scs served will be subaltted monthly by participating 
schools . 



2. A random SiimpU^ ot' toajhors will hv interviewed to asfortain 
thu purposes of cultural cxpwirianuuB providud. 

3. Two children, randomly solectc^d from the abovg toa'jhers' class- 
room will be intervii?w»jd to determine: 

a. the validity of the particular cultural exporience a^ enhan- 
cing that child's level of cultural awareness. 

b. their perception of the relationship between the cultural ex- 
perience and the currtculuia. 

A. Monitoring will occur on a regularly scheduled ha^is to a-sse^s 
the e'ctent of agreement between the project propo;^al and project 
iiiplementation. 



III^ Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

19bb-b9 - Project conducting field trips and providing other ser- 
vices consistent with the funding description. 

1969-72 - Data from the "Summary of Cultural Experiences" revealed 
that iH visits per school were made with an overlapping 
total of 0,92 7 pupils participating. Activities seemed 
to he directly related to the curriculum. 

1972- 73 - Approximately 15,080 children (377 classes) participated. 

The most frequently visited sites were Franklin Insti- 
tute and the Philadelphia Zoo. Twunty-one percent of 
the visits were designed to implement curricular objec- 
tives and 107o focused on general enrichment objectives. 

1973- 74 - The "Summary of Cultural Experiences" indicates that 

schools are utilizing services provided by the project 
and statements of specific curricular and cultural 
objectives by teachert? tend to indicate that they arc 
attempting to expand students' experiential background 
and to relate visits co classroom work, 

B* Title I Consultant 

1. The director admits there was never any attempt to foster any 
improvement of basic skills. 

2. There are no data indicating either an academic needs assessment 
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nor wtietluir partic tpution in che program contrtbuccd to the 
overall growth of the student. 

3. Little ovidsnce of parent or community input. 

4. Although there is a large number of Black students in the target 
population there is not one Black cultural-related Institution 
ill a list of 50. 

Roc omiaendd t ion ; In terms of Title I priorities, this program could be 

eliminated. 



Education in World Affairs 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 



Margaret Lonzetta 

1966-74 

6, 7, 12 

Public 3,577. Nonpublic 665 

54 

Professional, 2 
$154,000 



Crrades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 



No. of iimpioyoes: 
Current Budget: 



I. Purpv^sos and Procedures 

A. In general, the students who are to be reached by this program have 
insufficient knov;ledge and awareness of the world around them. They 
need to: (1) develop a readiness and enjoyment of learning about other 
peoples, places, and events; (2) be motivated toward increased reading 
interest; and (3) be motivated toward other skills necessary to continue 
to learn on their own. 

B. Two liaison teachers will coordinate the Project on all levels. The 
individual components will be: 

1, Elementary -^A multi -media approach to the study of five units: 
(1) One World; (2) Israel; (3) Italy; (4) Kenya; and (5) Mexico, in 
one sixth grade class in seven schools in each of the seven school 
districts. Speakers from each country will be sent into every class- 
room, each class will take trips to cultural centers in the city for 
a lesson on each of the countries, and all classes will have the 
opportunity to visit the United Nations. 

2. Junior High - -Same format as Elementary with the additional component 
being a World Fair in which students prepare a program for each other 
and their parents. 



3, Senior High --t)ne class in each of the Title I senior high schools 
will study the same topics as those of the Saturday Morning Forums, 
Tliursday Seminars, and special Seminars on China. Guest experts 
v;ill meet v/ith each class on every topic and students will receive 
a half year's subscription to Newsweek and half year's sub- 
scription to Time . Three special programs will be held at the 
Civic Center where six or more classes will hear a speaker on a 
current world issue. A day long United Nations trip will include 
briefings by two I!. N. diplomats on two issues covered during the 
year. 

4. Teachers - "^Fuur ccmferences on topics dealing with the culture. 



history, and goography of selected countries will provide back- 
ground. 



Ob.iectivos ami Evaluative Techniques 

A. This program seeks to develop knowledge and appreciation of world 
affairs. Specific objectives are: 

1. To increase elementary and junior hiph school students' knowledge 
of Israel, Italy, Kenya, and Mexico. 

2. To broaden the experiential backgrounds of students. 

3. To provide teachers with in-service training designed to prepare 
them for implementation of the Project. 

B. Evaluative Techniques 

1, Pre-test to post-test gain scores will be analyzed and mean differen 
significant at the .20 level will be used to indicate that satis- 
factory learning occurred. 

2. The Observational Checklist and Interview Schedule will be used 
to record the presence or absence of conditions related to field 
trips, speakers, and in-service training. 



Findings from Evaluations 
A. School district of Philadelphia 
1966-67 - Project operated well. 

.1967-70. - EWA students showed significantly greater knowledge of -the 
four countries studied than did non-EWA students, but 
measures of openmindednes:- showed that ratings were about 
the same. 

1970-74 - Reports deal with descriptive data about various facets of 
EWA. 



B. Title I Consultant 



Tlie Project was visited, but no written report was filed. Since most 
of the funds, speakers, and trips do not come from Title I sources; 
and since these are experiences which more affluent families might 
give to their children, the Committee judged this to be a defensible 
Project, but not one of the highest priority. 



English as a Second Langua>>e 



Bm con mimi£ 



Administrator; 
Ojjoratiiig Years: 



Eleanor Sandstrom 

1966-74 

K-12 

Public 2,450. Nonpublic 240 
30 

Professional 58, Paraprofessional 8, Clerical 3 
Regular $792,000, Summer $10,000, Total $802,000 



Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 



No. of Employees: 
Current Budget: 



I. Purposes and Procedures 



A. Since the pupils in this Program speak Spanish as a first language, 
their primary need is to communicate in English in order to be able 
to function in the English-speaking classroom. 

B. Teaching methods and techniques that reflect the philosophy and 
techniques of applied linguistics will be employed and organization 
for instruction will take the following forms depending upon the 
school : 

1. Children are with English as a Second Language teacher in a self- 
contained classroom. 

2. ::«m-English speaking children are sent by their classroom teacher 
to their English as a Second Language teacher for instruction at 
intervals during the school day. 

3. Children have English as a Second Language as an integral part of 
a bilingual learning experience. 

II. Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

Ability to -function in an Engli£ih-speaking environment will be de- 
veloped in three stages: 



1. Aural "Oral " Pupils will listen, repeat, and use the different 
structures in ansv;ering questions, in dialogues, in describing 
things, and in relating experiences. Pupils will begin the reading 
stage upon oral mastery of a minimum of 800 English words and 
structures. All pupils will achieve this level by the end of 
one year of instruction. 

A selected sample of pupils will be tested at mid-year and at the 
end of the year to assess mastery of oral English using the 
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PeaboUy Picture Test and a sample list of words and phrases 
which are to be provided by the Project stuff, 

2. Reading- After acquiring the necessary basic vocabulary and reading 
skills, pupils will read simple materials based on oral experiences 
and will progress to more complex material as their proficiency 

in English increases. A selected sample of pupils v;iU be tested 
twice to determine their reading progress and proficiency using 
the test of Reading (Inter-American Series), and an informal reading 
inventory, 

3. Writing- -After pupils have learned to read they will begin to x^rite 
what they have read* 

a. Given simple structures based on their oral experiences, the 
pupils will copy the material, 

b. Given a word with which they are familiar, the pupils will 
write a sentence, 

c. Given a theme or a picture, the children will write a short 
theme or paragraph describing the theme or picfnr^i. 

Samples of pupils* writing will be collected fv;ice in appropriate 
grade levels to determine their progress in expressing themselves 
in writing, 

III, Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1966- 67 - Questionnaire surveys indicated that most pupils made 

progress in word pronunication, speech patterns, fluency, 
and school adjustment. 

1967- 68 - Written and spoken English comprehension improved; spoken 

Spanish in the classrooms decreased significantly. 

1968- 69 - Improvements: English knowledge and understanding in 

the areas of pronunciation, speech patterns and fluency; 
and improved adjustments to school, 

1969- 70 - Variations in class sizes and hours of instruction from 

school to school affected the quality of perfomance of 
some pupils, 

1970- 71 - Significantly different levels of pupil gain from school 

to school were probably attributable to differences in 
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Instructional sotting and in grades served. All groups, 
however, made statistically significant gains on the 
Linguistic Capacity Index during their exposure to ESL. 

1971- 72 - Monitoring and questionnaire revealed the following dif- 

ferences: (1) Number of pupils taught by each teacher, 
(2) Instructional time varied from one hour to 26 hours 
per week, and (3) Instructional materials which were 
used. In each school, about two pupils entered and two 
left the project each month. The percentage of pupils in 
ESL for a second year varied from 0% to 45% ip elementary 
school, and from 3% to 93% in junior and senior high 
schools. The use of the Linguistic Capacity Index was 
discontinued as an evaluative device because it was 
judged to be inadequate. 

1972- 73 • Tlie curriculum was found to be structurally organized 

to emphasize the use of English: (1) In 50% of the schools, 
English was used exclusively during class periods; (2) 
students were learning to discriminate among sounds in 
15 of the 24 observations made, and colloquial expressions 
were being used in 17; (3) students followed spoken 
English directions for classroom work; and (4) reading 
and writing taking place in various forms. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Learning environments varied in 

quality from poor to excellent, with overcrowding and 
"floating" teachers being causal factors. Pupils 
appeared to be learning to speak and to comprehend 
English, but achievement will be assessed at the end 
of the year v;ith an oral- language assessment instrument. 



Title I Consultant 

1... Program stresses cognitive skills in English and. affective skills 
in Spanish, thus reducing children's confusion, 

2, TUxn program has had and is having an impact despite a number of 
pi'oblems : 

a. Overcrowding and constant flux of students. 

b. Not enough ESL time. 



c. Too few ESL teachers. 
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Conflicts between principals and pragram--principals want 
bilingual teachers to teach reading which isn^t a program 
emphasis. 

Recommendations ; 

1. Three hours of ESL time per day. 

2. Continue program and increase funding for additional curriculum 
materials . 



English as a Socond Langua^^e - Readiness 



Administrator: 


Charles McLaughlin 


Operating Year: 


1971-74 


Grades Served: 


Kindergarten 


No. of Pupils: 


260 


No. of Schools: 


6 


No. of Employees: 


Professional 4, Nonprofessional 12 


Current Budget: 


$129,000 



I. Purposes and Procedures 

A. Tlie child with limited English proficiency tends to achieve at a 
sloxver rate in first grade than his English speaking peers because 
he has not developed the readiness skills necessary for success in 
school. iTiis may be attributed, in part, to: the effects of the 
environment in which he lives, the low expectations of his parents 
with respect to his success in school, and his probable low self- 
concept. 

B. A center in each of the six schools will be staffed by one teacher 
assisted by two bilingual aides (parents of children). Teachers 
will be trained to work with language development, programs which have 
proven to be successful in developing requisite skills in bilingual 
children, emphasizing the inquiry method, and stimulating language 
development. Classes will meet for two half -day sessions (or one 
full-day session) at each center in an informal classroom setting 
which incorporates a maximum of the cultural environment of the 
children. Funds will be made available to allow for transportation 
to and from local institutions (e.g.. Franklin Institute, Zoological 
Gardens, Museum of Natural Sciences, Art Museum, etc.^ and for 
experiences which will assist in vocabulary and concept development. 

II. Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

A. To develop the children's readiness skills to a level designated as 
as prerequisite for success in school as measured by an appropriately 
selected test of school readiness. 

B, To improve the language skills in English of participating children 
to the extent that a significant difference can be measured by means 
of the Elementary School Speaking Test in English and Spanish . 
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Findings fr^nn Evaluations 

A, School District of Philadelphia 

1971- 72 - Sample of pupils made significant gains. Experiences pro- 

vided appeared to have positive effects on achievement as 
measured by the ESST and upon readiness as measured by 
the Philadelphia Readiness Test. 

1972- 73 - Approximately two- thirds of the pupils developed sufficient 

readiness skills to attain scores at least equivalent to 
90% mastery of items on the PRT. Average scores on the 
English section of the ESST increased significantly for 
both Anglo (pre-test mean « 37.5; post-test mean ^ 46.6) 
/^nd Spanish speaking (pre-test moan = 32.9; post-test 
mean = 44.8) pupils. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Pre-test scores similar to those 

of 1972-73. 

B. Title I Consultant 

1. Schools would like more parental involvement and are trying to 
instruct parents in better ways of interacting with the child. 

2. The unsafe community adds to the rigid structuring of the 
children's environment by the parents. This hinders the chil- 
dren's develpment and adjustment to American culture and the 
regular school experience. 

3. Children are forced to have reading classes in the hall. 
Recommendation ; 



1. More classroom and play space. 

2. Parental training sessions. 



Enrichment ActiN^itlos for the Deaf and 



Hard of Hearing 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 
Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 
No. of Employees: 

Current Budget: 



Theresa Chletcos 

1973-74 

1-12 

120 

1 

No additional staff needed; personnel expenses incurred 

for extracurricular services 

$20,000 



I. Piirposos and Pi'ocedures 

A. Purposes of the Project are: 

1. To ease the integration of hearing- impaired children into extra- 
curricular activities. 

2. To improve communication between pupils and their families. 

3. Maximum exposure to leisure time projects idiich will develop 
wholesome attitudes and provide a brighter spectrum of life in a 
hearing- impaired world. 

B . Imp 1 emen t a 1 1 on 

A longer school day will expand educational and enrichment opportunities* 
Individualized instruction, practice in communications skills, and 
vocational and recreational programs will be provided. There will 
be ample opportunity for student leadership and parental participation 
will be encouraged and, in some cases, required. 



11. Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 
A. Objectives 

1. To provide students with opportunities to apply basic skills to 
selected enrichment activities and projects by extending their 
school day, (E.g* , wood shop, cooking and other kitchen skills, 
gardening, knitting, dress-making, and arts and crafts.) 



2. To develop marketable skills in seventh to twelfth grade students. 
(E.g., typing, bookkeeping, key punching, and printing.) 
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3, To promote better family cc>mmunication by involving parents in 
activities with their children, 

B, Evaluation 

1. Average daily attendance of students be reported. 

2. Systematic monitoring v;lll document student involvement in each 
enrichment and vocational activity. 

3. A checklist of activities and of completed projects will be used 
to document pupils' progress, 

4. A record of parent attendance in activities will be kept, 
III, Findings from Evaluations 

A, School District of Philadelphia 

1973-74 • (Preliminary findings) Nearly 40% of the pupil population 
is enrolled in at leastone project and many children are 
enrolled in more than one, 

B, Title I Consultant 

1. The Project is offering a variety of activities for the student 
population, 

2, Measuring devices and data analysis techniques are well defined 
and will lead to acceptable evaluation, 

3« The Project offers an additional service to handicapped children 
that could not be offered without Title I funds, 

Recommendation: Increased funds for materials • _ _ _ . 
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I'ollow Thvou ^'.lt (RSEA 'i'Ulo I Component) 



Adraf nisLralor : 


Loon tine Scott 


Operating Years: 


I 968-1974 


Grades Survod: 


K 3 


Nv). of Pupils: 


f),2b4 


No, of S^hoolss: 


18 


N o . o t' limp 1 o y e e s : 


Professional 40, Paraprofessional 282, Clerical 10 


Current Budi^et: 


Regular $7,876,000, Summer $38,000, Total $2,914,000 



!• Purpusos and Procedures 

A. Follow Through was designed to continue and augment the gains made in 
Head Start. It aims to improve scholastic achievement by providing 
comprehensive compensatory services, 

B. The Project brings together the resources of the school, conununity, 
and family in an effort to provide the necessary services. Seven 
models for the education of the young child have been selected for 
implementation at the various schools: Bank Street, Behavioral 
Analysis^ Bilingual, EDC, Florida Parent, Parent Implementation, and 
Philadelphia Process* 

11. Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

A, A Project such as Follo\>; 'Hirough faces multiple problems in attempting 
to make specific objective statements. Many different model 
sponsors are represented, reflecting all the widely divergent approaches 
to early childhood education that have been proposed in our society, 
OE lias biiQxx reluctant to demand uniform objectives and projected level 
of attainment commitments of the total program, but has gradually 
encouraged each sponsor to become more specific in this regard. Phila- 
delphia, witli its seven very different models, mirrors the national 
program situation. The local evaluation staff is working with model 
sponsors toward a greater degree of specificity, and is attempting 
to accumulate enough baseline data to be able to establish some rea- 
sonable, specific attainment levels across all models* 

The bri)ad objc?ctives of the Program are: 

1. To Improve the acholastic achievement of the children by meeting 
their academic > social and psychological needs through provision 
of a ctmiprehensive service program for both the children and their 
parents . 

2, To provide an individualized instructional program adjusted to 
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the ability level of the child, in order to increase his pro* 
ductivity, self-expression and self-confidence. 

3. To develop reading skills, such as word recognition, word analysis 
and comprehension, 

4. To improve ability to communicate orally and in writing, 
3. To develop the ability to listen discriminatc'ly , 

6. To develop greater proficiency in mathematics skills, 

1. To provide a continuous in-service program for all staff, ad- 
ministrators and parents, 

8. To provide the health services, diagnoses and treatment necessary 
to promote the child* s educational, emotional and physical de- 
velopment, 

B, OE's present approach to objectives in terms of measurability and 
performance is indicated by the National evaluation design which 
focuses on Follow Through-Comparison Group, and intra-program, model 
comparisons on a norm- referenced achievement instrument and various 
non-cognitive measures. The National battery consists of the 
Metropolitan Achieveme nt Test (K-3), the Raven ^ s Progressive Matrices, 
Coopcrsmi th Self -Esteem Inventory , and Intellectual Achievement Re - 
sponsibility Scale (Grade 3). A classroom observation instrument 
developed by Stanford Research Institute is also employed » as well 
as parent interviews and teacher survey instruments. 

A major portion of local evaluation efforts must be devoted to co- 
ordinating National evaluation efforts in the Fall and Spring of 
each year, but local evaluation has established an evaluation de- 
sign complementary to the national approach, paralleling the latter 
in its comprehensive concerns. 



III. Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia . 

1968-72 * Descriptive data relative to making the Program fully 
operative. 

1972-73 - Two hundred thirty-four of the 309 teachers assigned to 
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the Progriun in 1968 were still in the Program in Spring 
1972. Of a total oC 8,037 pupils identified as having 
Follow Tlirough exposure of at least five months' 
duration since 1968, slightly more than 707» had continued 
through Spring 1972. ITiose with Head Start or equivalent 
experience had continued at a higher rate (74-75%). 

The Program elicited very few negative votes about its 
continuance, but there were suggestions for modifications. 
Some common suggestions were changi?s in administrative 
and financial procedures, more staff selectivity, changes 
in and/or combinations of models or model components, and 
better federal and other sponsor support, with better 
evaluation efforts at all levels. 

l\;o of the seven models emerged £S effective approaches 
across all grades (K-3), as measured by citywide 
achievement tests, from both cross-sectional and quasi- longi- 
tudinal approaches. 

1973-74 - (Preliminary findings) It appears that the Project as a 

whole is operating at a level that will yield further im- 
provements over former years. It seems likely that the 
impact of the Behavior Analysis Model and the Bank Street 
Model will be greater than that of the other models. 

Title I Consultant 

1. It is clearly evident that effective administration, and cooperation, 
and collaboration with all parties (research and evaluation, community 
and parent advisory groups as well as national sponsors) have made 
possible an invaluable solid base for large scale improvements in 
public early education in Philadelphia schools, 

2. The tangential -effects of Follow 'nirough _into other programs are 
documentable: 

a. Many altarnativc school programs have incorporated aspects of 
Follow Through. 

b. An extension of Fv)llow Through into three schools has been 
funded frtwi an outside source for the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades, 
due to its effectiveness. 



c. A cost-effectiveness figure of $325 per child/year has been 

established. (Prototype cost of $750 helpful, but not essential). 
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RQCcmtmundatiim ; lliis program is carefully and deliborntoly efficient as 

well as effective, meeting its objectives as designed. 
It has my clear endorsement for continuation with strong 
support. 
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InstL-uctional Maaagemunt Pro juct 



Administrator: Sylvia Charp 

Operating Years: 19 71-74 

Cradea Served: 7-8 

No. of Pupils: 2,300 

No. of Schools: 6 

No. of Employees: Professional 9, Paraprof ess tonal 6, Clerical .'3 



A. 



The u-oJe.;t is an .il-rrnmpt -.o pr..>vidw. a Mysl-aall: prjgr..i.u or 
indwidua.L.c^d instruction to ad.lres.s, in an o^^tiblished priority 
order, th»3 most important ■ainiimim ohjuctives in bariic skills a --as 
set by and lor the schools invoUed in the Project. 

The Project is a basic education pr ogrnm In that the ohjectix/es 
taught repr..sent a sub-set of educational objectives that define 
those skills xn which eve_rx child should have competence beCor.^ 
leaving the eighth year jf school. Lea.-ning takes place through 
independent study par.kets, student tutoring, and teacher tutoring 
Each step in the learning sequence ts prescribed by a computer 
algoritlun which matches the learning pa.iket to the needs and 
characteristics of the student. Computer teminals Ucat^d in 
pa-tiripa.-.ing schools (it is impossrsle, from avaiiahla docuuonts 
to deter-.une whether there are three, four, five or si:< schools) * 
a-n connected by special telephone lines to a large central 
computer. Students and staff use the computer terainals for 
obtaining instructional prescriptions, updating student histories, 
and :nodLfying the curriculum catalog. 

J'yA\A^/A'-\*i i'«2chni«|uus 

_ A. The overall goal of the Instructional Management Project is to 
provide a basic educai.ion program of individual iried Instruction 
specifically designed to bring all niddle and junior hi^h school 
students to defined levels of mastery in specific educational 
objectives 

In terns of i -istructional programming, the general objective is 
to pr wide a «yste.nat:ic pr>gran y£ individuali.ied Instruction to 
address, m an established priority order, basic educational 
ubjectl,/es set by and :or each participating school. 

in«^'''\'-" 'r'"" ^'^-^^ted ,:,wa.-J (t) student evaluation, 
(2; msuuctional materials evaluationi and (3) project evaluation. 
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Student evaluation within the project ts made using tests inditjenous 
to the project itself. Instructional materials arc evaluated by 
. means ot' observation o( quality and consistency of design as well 
as ef f ect iv-eness in instruction, a comparative evaluation of 
project effect i yeness addresses the question of whether or not non- 
participants learn the materials as well as participants. 

. Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1971- 72 - Students achieved a completion rate ol' y07o with respect 

to the initial testing of 12 of the first 20 cognitive 
objectives. Revision of materials with low completion 
rates was initiated. 

1972- 73 - Center established to serve eighth grade at Pennsylvania 

Advancement School. Intermediate data indicated a rate 
of success similar to that of 1971-72. 

197j-74 - (Preliminary Findings) If the Project's operation in 
the second half of the year matches its first-half 
operation, the Project should meet all its objectives. 

B. Title I Consultant 

1. The Project description seems to label "basic skills" to mean 
any curricular area which seventh and eighth grade students 
have failed to master. 

2. The Project's three main components offer an exemplary pattern 
of instruction which has general applicability. 

3. The Project's instructional techniques have not been disseminated 
widely enough to satisfy concerns of cost effectiveness. Although 
it m-^y not be economically feasible to inaugurate a computer 
system of instructional management for alJ educationally deprived 
youngsters, the other IMP components are general izable and should 
not be limited to a small project that serves less ^h«n 3,000 
only two hours a week« 

Recommendations : 

1. While the Project might be maintained as a research and develop- 
ment effort, its greater value lies in impro^'cment of teaching 
practices in ordinary classrooms which are not equipped with 
sophisticated and expensive computers. 
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Atttnuiiui tfhouLcl be given to reorganizing the IMP so that its 
prolcssional staff is used to establish IMP centers in every 
Title 1 acheol, including staff development with teachers to 
implement tliose programmatic aspects which are possible in the 
absemo oi' computer terminals. 

Development and distribution of "learning packets" might legiti- 
mately be assigned to the school District division officially 
designated as "Curriculum Development." 



ItUensive Loarnine Center Project 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 



James H. Lytlo 
1969-74 

258 

1 



Grades Served: 
No, of Pupils: 
Nv/. of Schools: 



Nv). of Employees: 
Current Budget: 



Professional 7, Paraprofessional 10, Clerical 1 
Regular $186,000, Summer $15,000, Total $201,000 



I. Purposes and Procedures 

A, The Intensive Learning Center is an innovative school aiming at 
exemplary instruction for elementary-age pupils, at curriculum 
development, and at staff development. The purpose of ILC is to 
provide a strong skill-centered program for children who: (1) 
require a great deal of individual attention; (2) find It difficult to 
work in large groups, or to work with other children; (3) are under- 
achievers; and (4) have poor recotJs of attendance. 

B. The school is located on the sixth floor of a converted factory 
building. With the partial exccptivM; of a small group of the youngest 
and least mature pupils, team teaching, nongradedness , and individ- 
ualization are the rule. "Fl«3xible teaching space" (60' x 60' rooms) 
and large groups of pupils (approximately 100) also are common to 

the two "houses" within ILC. 

Several modes of instruction are available in each house with an attempt 
to select the mode which best fits the learning style of the individual 
. . pupil. Modes of instruction include; 

1. Individually Prescribed Instruction. 

2. Sabro Computerised Reading Program. 

3. Stern Reading Program. 

4. Organic Language Approach to the Teaching of Reading. 

A Parent Involvement Program patterned on the I'lorida Parent Educator 
Follow ThriHigh M.^dol is an adjunct to the instructional program. 

The Staff Development Project emphasizes training in basic skills 
teaching, classrvujm management, open classroom dynamics, instructional 
theory, and dimensions of teacher competence which relate to teacher 
effectiveness, 

1 1 . v)bjec t i ves and ICvalnat ivc; Techniq les 

A. Objectives for tho instructioui 1 program are; 
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1. Studonts In gradu 3 will show more growth in reading and mathematics 
achievement than predicted Tor pupils of equal percentile rank 
nationally. 

2. Academic gro\^^th in grade 3 for 1973-74 will be greater than that 
from the previous year. 

3. Third and fourth grade children served by the Parent Involvement 
Program will maintain or improve upon the academic achievement of 
grades one and two. 

4. Attendance will be significantly better than at the four feeder 
schools. 

B. Hie California Achievement Test will be used to assess objectives 1, 2, 
and 3 for students in grades 1-4. The Metropolitan Reading Readiness 
Test will be administered to kindergarten children. When pre-test/ 
post-'test data cannot be developed, baseline data will be developed. 

Attendance records at ILC and the four feeder schools will be used 
to assess objective 4. 

Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1969- 70 - Third, fourth, and fifth grade pupils progressed in reading 

and in arithmetic concepts; second grade pupils improved 
in reading comprehension; first grade pupils made gains 
in arithmetir. 

1970- 71 - Sixth grade pupils gained from 1.2 to 2.4 years on the 

subtests of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills between 1969-71, 
with the overall composite gain being eight months. 
Fourth grade pupils gained nine months in reading (CAT) 
and fifth grade pupils gained 10 months during the 1970-71 

school year. I*-- arithmetic skills, fourth graders -gained - 

four months (SAT) and fifth graders seven months. 

1971- 72 - Pupils made progress in the basic skills (with the exception 

of vocabulary skills in grade 4) which ranged from .4 year 
to 2.8 years in one year. Forty-four percent achieved at 
the rate of at least one year in a year's time. There were 
no substantial increases in the number of pupils approaching 
the national norm except in arithmetic concepts and read- 
ing comprehension for some pupils, and there were no in- 
creases in the number of pupils achieving at a level above 
the national norm. 
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1972- 73 - Normal progress in the Informal Reading Inventory would 

be two book levels per year. Among Middle House pupils 
(N = 111), 54% gained one book level or less, 16% 
gained two book levels, and 30% gained three or more 
book levels. Among Upper House pupils (N - 113), 57% 
gained one book level or less, 227^ gained two book levels, 
and 21% gained three or more book levels. Thus, a little 
less than half, instead of the projected 75%, of the 
pupils were achieving in reading commensurate with the ob- 
jective. IcMiX Tests of Basic Skills results showed that 
in all but the Upper House, pupils were not maintaining 
pace with the national norming population. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Achievement goals cannot be measured 

at this time because full-year growth scores are used. 
Attendance figures through December 1973 indicate a positive 
difference of five percentage points between ILC and feeder 
school pupils. 

B. Title 1 Consultant 

1. Emphasis on an ind i viduali;4od, school-wide basic skills program to 
provide students with continuity of instructional approaches to 
basic skills instruction should be retained. 

2. llie enrichment program appears to be consistent with research on 
child development and should be continued. 

3. ILC i>hould determine whether its mission is to accept primarily those 
students experiencing special learning and adjustment problems or 
whether its student population should reflect the normal range 

of achievement and behavior at the feeder schools. 

4. All students at ILC are Afro-American. The feeder schools are, 
respectively, 99%, 91%, 29%, and 177o Afro-American, with one 
having concentration of Puerto Rican students. The Title I 
Committee may find it desirable to recommend that ILC be integrated 
with English-speaking Puerto Ricans and with Anglos. 

5. ILC should settle on an instructional model for at least two years 
and really assess its effect on students. 

Recommendation : Wliile no program, no matter how enriched, can assure 

studont achievement, the ILC model is an enriched and 
important model to pursue, one certainly earning con- 
tinued support from Title 1. 



Itinerant Heai^tnp Service 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 



Ma I e c ha 1 • No i 1 K. Young 

1971-74 

K-12 

152 



Grades Served: 
No, of Pupils: 



No. of Schools: 75 

No. of Employees: Professional 11 

Current Budget: Regular $129,000, Summer $3,000, Total $132,000 



I. Purposes and Procedures 

A. The Project is designed for hearing-impaired pupils who experience 
difficulty in communication with resultant defective receptive and 
expressive language abilities. 

B. The itinerant hearing therapist examines pupils with hearing losses 
specified in the state standards. These pupils are evaluated with 
respect to functional hearing and ability to lip read, language 
development, and progress in learning. Pupils in need of therapy 
arc enrolled two to four times weekly and are provided with a 
comprehensive program of therapy fitted to their individual needs. 
The hearing therapist also performs the following functions: 

(1) close cooperation with jla^sroom teachers to help plan programs 
for specific pupils; (2) helps to arrange tutorial assistance; 
(3) parent tounseline, and education to enable parents to understand 
the psychological and educational implications of hearing loss and 
the spc»cific personality and academic needs with which they may 
assist; (4) direct communication with agencies concerning pupil's 
audiological diagnosis, hearing aid prescription, medical treatment, 
and (educational assessment . 

II. Ohjociivo.s and Kvaluative Techniques 
A, Oh 1 e c t i VP s 



1. To provide services to hearing-handicapped children from regular 
classrooms to increase communication skills so they may become 
more effective learners. 

2. To provide vocational counseling so that the aspirations of the 
hi ar ing-handicapped may be realistically met. 

3. To providt* consultins services to professional staff, including 
classroom teachers to facilitate their communication with the 
hear i nr.- impaired child. 
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B. Evaluation 

1. Systematic nionltorinp, of jierviccs provided by the* Itinerant HoarinR 
Specialist will be conducted to provide data on the types and 
quantity of services provided, 

2. An appropriate instrument will be administered to the hearing-handicapped 
to determine their improvement in overall communication ability utilising 
visual and auditory cues (e.g., Quick Test, Goldman-Fristoe-Warnock 

Test of Auditory Discrimination, and Myklbust Test of Speech Reading). 

3. A longitudinal design will be implemented to provide data on hearing- 
handicapped school children's educational achievement. A teacher 
questionnaire will be developed to determine children's pro^re««? in 
the classroom. 

Ill, Findings from Evaluation 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1971- 72 - Two hundred twelve pupils received services. It was found 

that some children probably needed Resource Room help. 

1972- 73 - Analysis of teacher ratings of pupils' cognitive performance 

revealed that ^0 of 123 children maintained or attained 
average or better ratings by the end of the tr;jatment sessions. 

1974-75 - (Preliminary findings) It is expected that individual services 
will help to remediate the diagnosed handicaps. 

B. Title I Consultant 

1. The Project provides a beneficial service to the hearing- impaired 
and is in keeping with the trend to integrate the exceptional child 
into regular classrooms whenever possible. 

2. The u^e of teacher rating of cognitive performance is neither reliable 
nor A/ 1 id in measuring academic performance, 

3. Project personnel identified these problems: (a) Children needing 
services are difficult to locate, involving a time factor which is 
not included in case load accounting; (b) All children identified 

as possibly requiring services must be evaluated at available clinics 
for admission to the program. This requires parent cooperation and, 
for several reasons (lack of transportation, working parents, etc.) 
a child may not be taken to a clinic; (c) Children need to be identified 
early and, at present, there is no pre-school program on which the 
present program can build; (d) There Is need for more staff development 
for hearing therapists than can be provided at the present time; 
(e) Since certification as a hearing therapist has not as yet been 
determined by the State, teachers are required to be certified as 
either teachers of the deaf or speech therapists. Differences In the 
training programs indicate the advisability of in-service training. 
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Rccommondat 1 ons : !• Therapists should establish more uniform specific procedures 

for their assessment of the students which would lead to a 
profile of each student in specific terms* 

2. Greater emphasis on prescriptive teaching techniques in 
therapy sessions should be fostered* 

3. There is need for a more formal assessment of goals than is 
indicated* This might be more easily achieved by identifying 
the major needs of the total population and limiting formal 
assessment to these areas, rather than attempting to assess 
the myriad needs of the total population* Once the major 
areas have been Identified, it would be possible to apply a 
suitable pre-and post-test measurement, or base line 
technique as applicable* 
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Kinder gar ten Aides and £\L4sors ^rojec t 



Admtnlstratofr Frances Becker 

Operating Years: 196/- 74 

Grades Served: PK-K 

No. of Pupils: 12,800 

No. of Schools: 85 

Mo. of Employees: Professional 0, Paraprofessional 130, Clerical 0 

Current Budget: 682,000 



I. Purp oses and F r gee d 'ores 



Kinde. garten pupils in Title I schools have the need for: (1) a 
positive be-iming sohool experience; (2) development of problem 
sol.ing skills; (3) improvement of language facility and vocabu- 
lary extension; (4) development of skills and understanding basic 
to reading and number experience; (5) development of a greater 
appreciation of self; and (6) development of social awareness 
through interaction and involvement. 

The presence of an aide in each kindergarten increases the possi- 
bility for meeting needs as enumerated. Kindergarten supervisors, 
through workshops, seminars, child development conferences, and 
individual teacher observations and evaluations, develop with 
the teachers the types of organization which encourage greater in- 
volvement on the part of the children, parents, and teachers. 

1 I . nh|ec t ives _and ^l-:v a L^ist ive .Techniques 

A. To enable teachers to better implement an individualized and small 
group instructional program. 

1. Reduction of adult/pupil ratio. 

2. More children will be able to ask and have questions answered. 

3. More children wil have individualized help in cognitive skill 
areas. 

B. To provide the services of an additional person to assist in house- 
keeping and clerical tasks so that more teacher time can be spent 
with children. 

The percentage of time spent in small group and individualized 
instruction will be monitored and the instructional and 
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uonlustructional tasks which aides pcu-fomi will be monitored. 

The Stanford i^arly School ?U'|ilev«Ht?nt Tuat will ba usud to assess 
improvement in cognitive skill aruas. 



III. Findings from Evaluations 

A • Schoo l District of PbiXaderphia 

1967- 6b • Pupils witii aides received more individualized atten- 

tion, but no significant differences were noted in 
readiness scores between KAS and non-KAS pupils, 

1968- 69 - No significant differences in readiness scores of KAS 

and non-KAS pupils. Fuiltinie and 1/3 time aides more 
effective tuan time aides, KAS tim-i in classroom 
did not affect teacher behavior. 

1969- /0 - Staff development sessions useful and kindergarten 

supervisor perceived by teachers as useful. 

19/0-/1 - Kindergarten aides reduced the number of non- instruct 
tional tasks performed by the teacher and Increased 
the amount of individualized or small group instruction 
for pupils. Individual iaat ion occurred when aides 
were used for instructional tasks, but not when they 
were used primarily for nonins true tional tasks, 

1971- 72 - This aiHe program more self-contained and efficiently 

operating than other aide programs. This is because 
kindergarten aides are assigned to only one grade, 
with minimal problems in deployment or supervision. 

1972- 73 - Aides participated in a variety of activities, but most 

frequently in instructional tasks. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Mo»t principals, aides, and 

teachers expressed the feeling that the aide was very 
helpful in instructional tasks, assisting with neigh- 
borhood walks and bus trips, moving quickly in emer- 
gency situations, and general assistance with classroom 
management. Of lesser importance was the role of the 
aide in performing clerical duties tasks which some 
teachers preferred to do themselves. 

B. Title I Consultant 

1, Interviews revealed a number of problems which vary from school 
to scfool and from district to district. However, the problems 
enumerated below are of sufficient frequency across districts 
that they would appear to be of more significance than the data 
which have been collected. 
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a. Arbitrary placement by tne principal is widespread. 

b. Training of aides insufficient and often nonexistent. 

c. Often too many adults in one class room- -in some cases as 
many as five. 

d. The practice of kindergarten teachers "sharing" an aide is 
not infrequent. 

e. Unpleasant interpersonal situations: (1) Black aide— white 
teacher, (2) experienced aide— beginning teacher, (3) high- 
ly skilled teacher— untrained aide. 

f. Conflicting educational philosophies: (1) typical kindergar- 
ten activities often viewed by aides as inappropiate in a 
school setting, i.e., children are not "learning", (2) struc 
tured teacher/permissive aide, (3) permissive teacher/struc- 
tured aide, (4) appropiate disciplinary measures. 

g. Aides often perceived by themselves and others as second- 
class citizens. 

2. Continuing confusion about the role and function of aides on 
the part of both teachers and aides. 

3. A key element- -in- service training of aides- -appears to have 
been given short shrift. 

^SESS^^ion: Funding be continued only if the questions of: (1) Se 
lection, (2) Placement, and (3) In-service training 
are addressed. 



Learning Centers Pro.iect - Mathematics 



Administrator: 


Lore Rasmussen 


Operating Years: 


1966-74 


Grades Served: 


PK-12 


No. of Pupils: 


1,890 


No. of Schoo^ls: 


8 


No. of Employees: 


Professional 23, Clerical 1 


Current Budget: 


Regular $353,000, Summer $14,000, Total $367,000 



1 . Background 

The Learning Centers Project is currently comprised of four parts 
which perform services either to children directly, to teachers, to 
schools, or to the parent community. 

Learning Center Laboratories are located in 10 Title I schools widely 
scattered throughout the city. The Learning Center, K-5, at Durham 
School is the most advanced example of a Learning Center Laboratory. 
All teachers are in continuous in-service training; parents are pro- 
minent participants; older children teach younger ones; the children 
use the whole community as a resource; all learning is interrelated 
without fixed timetables; noncoercive respect replaces a multitude 
of rules; grades are replaced by individual child appraisal; goals are 
set by the individual child and the teacher cooperatively. 

II. This summary deals specifically with the Mathematics component. The 
following represents all references to Mathematics; (or Mathematics 
related topics) contained in the Project proposal, Digest of Annual 
Evaluations-ESEA Title I Projects, and the evaluation of the Title I 
Consultant . 

A. Project proposal 

1. Needs of Pupi ls--Grades 1-3 

more emphasis must be given to the cognitive aspects, the 

need to genera I i2:.e from the here and now, tho development of the 
tools and capacities for symbolization (encoding and decoding of 
experience) in the forms of mathematical notation, graphs, maps, 

2. Objectives 

'llie average (i.e. median) child in this Project will rank above 
the 50th district percentile on the California Achievement Tests-- 
(Mathematics Subtest.) 
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3. Methods, Procedures 

Experiences are presented directly, choices are given and 

then experiences are translated to symbols, either in mathematical 

notation, or reading materials or maps Problems from 

mathematics, commerce, crafts, communication and community studies, 
and daily life provide the "curriculum'' and children use tools 
(typewriters, adding machines, etc.) to assist them. 

At the F. Douglass School, the Project has developed and supported 
a suite of facilities, including a math lab 

B. Digest of Annual Evaluations*ESEA Title I 

1966-72 « No mention of Mathematics. 

1972-73 • It can probably be inferred that both reading and mathe- 
matics are included in the following: 

Comparisons of the percentages of students above the 
national median or below the national 16th percentile (CAT) 
showed good improvement-, except for one grade at Durham« 
From 1972 to 1973, four of five grades improved in both 
categories . The fifth grade declined on both indices . 

C« Title I Consultant 

No substantial data provided for evaluation of mathematics learning. 

Recommendations ; 

1. Establishment of criteria for assessing mathematics learning as 
it relates to the Project. 

2. Articulate the effect of the math lab experiences in the form of 
objectives in subsequent proposals. 



Motivation (Ccmiponent ^^A") 



Administrator : 


Rebecca Segal 




□iterating Years: 


1966-74 




Grades Served: 


10-12 




No, of Pupils: 


4,600 




No, of Schools: 


10 




No. of Employees: 


Pr. :essional 37, Paraprofesslonal 


9, Clerical 12 


Current Budget: 


Regular $751,000, Summer $12,000, 


Total $753,000 



I* Purposes and Procedures 

A. llie Project is designed to supplement regular instruction, particularly 
in the areas of Mathematics and English and to provide cultural 
experiences as part of the educational process, 

B. At the end of ninth grade, participants are selected on the basis 

of their scholastic records and achievement test results. Each week 
for the next three years they receive approximately 10 extra hours 
of instruction in a combination of English, Mathematics, Physical 
Science, and Social Science courses. 

Some Motivation students also participate in projects designed to 
provide experiences in music, drama, science, and art. Some of these 
projects are: 

(a) Host Visit - Students visit the homes of noted residents and 

discuss a variety of topics with their hosts. 

(b) Motivation Tutorial - One project for short term remedial aid 

and another for advanced work are sponsored by teachers, 
college students, and community residents. 

(c) C.>llege Co-op - Students who have approval of parents and teachers 

spend each Friday on a college canpus enrolled in 
four elective courses. 

(d) Alter School Clubs - Electronics, power sewing, dressmaking, 

photography, chemistry, ecology, and ornithology are 
provided. 

(e) College Chemistry - A chemistry course for advanced students is 

conducted at St. Joseph's College. 
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II. Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 
A. Major Objectives are: 

1. To increase the achievement level of underachieving high school 
students in reading and study skilU as indicated by a minimum of 
one yearns growth in one academic year as measured by a stan- 
dardized reading test. 

2. To improve basic Mathematics skills as indicated by a significant 
difference in pre- and post-scores on a Mathematics test. 

3. To attain 80% student participation in out-of-class cultural and 
educational activities, 

4. To increase community participation in cultural > career and academic 
activities at each school. 

III. Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1966- 67 Students showed improved classroom performance, higher 

educational and occupational aspiration levels, greater 
expectations of success, and a reduced dropout rate. 

1967- 68 - Students showed improvement in basic skills and a positive 

attitude tavard going to college. 

1968- 69 - Students showed higher initial test scores (SCAT) than 

nonpart icipants , but post-testing showed very little gain 
over initial scores. Of the graduates returning the 1968 
follow-up questionnaire, 817o were attending a college or 
university, 187o were employed, and 1% neither employed 
nor attending college. 

1969- 70 - The longer students participated in the Project, the higher 

their vocational aspirations were likely to be. There was 
some evidence that the Project improved students' attitudes 
toward school and learning. This effect was not noted in 
the individual schools, but was dependent upon the combined 
effects of all participating schools* 

1970- 71 - Motivation students had higher attendance rates and fewer 

latenesses than non-Motivation students. In equal samples^ 
approximately twice as many Motivation as non-Motivation 
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students were accepted into colleges and other post- 
high school programs. 

Motivation students attended a variety of cultural events 
and were involved in seeking post-high school education. 

While adhering to the general guidelines of the Project, 
each school made adaptations in terms of its own constraints 
and needs. Of 161 randomly selected students who were 
tutored at six schools, 82 (51%) improved their grades, 
9 (6%) declined, and 70 (43%) showed no change. 

(Preliminary findings) Project's current operation similar 
to that of past years. 

Title I Consultant 

1. Attendance rates for 11th and 12th graders compared favorably with 
citywide averages. 

2. Fifty- three (75%) of the respondents to a questionnaire sent to 

200 graduates indicated they were attending a college or university. 
Nine (13%) indicated they had already graduated from a post-high 
school piogram. 

3. Students had opportunities to attend a variety of cultural events, 
with plays and concerts being offered with greater frequency than 
other events. 

4. No records of academic progress were made available and there was 
no evidence of program monitoring through academic achievement 
rates. - 

5. Some schools are not conforming to the minimum criteria of the 
Project as stated by the Director: 

a. Currently, and in the past, William Penn's Motivation classes have 
been rostered the last period. Attendance forms document that 
few students were sufficiently motivated to remain so late in the 
day. Attendance is voluntary and, according to the Director, 

"It is no more than an infrequently attended tutoring session.** 

b. Motivation students at Kensington are counseled by the regular 
school counselors because the principal will not permit a full- 
time Motivation counselor for participants. 



1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 
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Recommendation : llie Project should be continued, but with the 

following changes: 

1. lliero should bo no institutionalized program of 
tutoring. Funds for tutoring should be provided 
only when there is a need. 

2. Standardized test results should be used as one 
means of monitoring student progress, 

3. All schools should conform to minimum Program 
criteria or should provide research to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of alternatives they have selected. 

4. Experienced substitute teachers should be provided 
when teachers are on cultural and educational 
trips and teachers should not be paid to chaperone 
after school events. 

5. If one aspect of the Program is to motivate and to 
improve students' self-Image, guidelines should be 
developed and strictly enforced to assure that the 
faculty and the staff are racially integrated. 
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Administrator: 


Charles McLaughlin 


Operating Years: 


1971-74 


Grades Served: 


9-10 


No. of Pupils: 


600 


N.t. of Schools: 


3 


No. of Employees: 


Paraprofossional 30 


Current Budget: 


$60,000 



I. Purposes and Procedures 

A. Purposes of Component "B" are the same as those of Component "A" 
with special emphasis given to dropout prevention. 

B. C.TOpontint "E^" located in three Non-Public High Schools, gives special 
attention to improved reading skills for ninth and tenth graders. 
Students are selected on the basis of low performance/high potential. 
Parents are employed as remedial reading aides. 

II- Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

Same .IS those for Component "A." 

ni, Findin^;s from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

Descriptive data indicated that students reacted favorably 
to the ideas, techniques, and activities of the Program. 

Test results indicated an acceptable gain in reading 
c»>mprehension (Gates-Magini tie Reading Test) for ninth 
yrade students and no change for tenth graders in the 
two schools for which data were available. 

(Preliminary findings) Small group tutorials appear to be an 
appropriate means for improving Mathematics and Reading 
Skills. 

B. Tide I Consultant 
Tlie c^msultant pointed to the inconsistency of the 1972-73 data. 



1971- 72 - 

1972- 73 - 

1973- 74 - 
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Re c omiuend a t i ous ; 

1. Funds should be allocated for the training of parent aides. 

2. A thorough and consistent record keeping system must be developed 
and maintained. 

3. A wide variety of reading materials should be available. 



Multi-Media Center Project 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 
Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 
No. of Employees; 
Current Budget: 



Charles McLaughlin 

1968-74 

K-12 

11,150 

53 

Paraprofessional 4, Clerical 1 

Regular $97,000, Summer $12,000, Total $109,000 



t. Purposes and Procedures 

A. The Multi-Media Center is designed for the purpose of extending the 
capability of the staff in many projects by providing them with 
materials and techniques that increase the reality of the concepts 
they are developing by the use of various combinations of materials 
with a multi-sensory approach. 

B. The Center and its facilities are utilized by the staffs of Title I 
projects (nonpublic schools). Software is housed in the Center and 
is on loan to all participating schools. Catalogues of available 
software and equipment are located in the participating schools. 
The Center provides such supportive services as: Circulation of 
software, provision of consumable audio-visual materials, repair and 
maintenance of equipment in the schools, and in-service training of 
staff and faculty. 

II. Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

A. The objectives are: 

1. To establish a clearinghouse of audio-visual and instructional 
materials that are related to the curricular needs of pupils 
and teachers in the target area schools. 

2. To provide teachers, paraprofessionals , and students with in- 
sorvico training in effective use of both hard and software. 

3. To provide in-service training for the faculties of eligible 
schools to develop their skills of inquiry science teaching as 
indicated by an observable increasing frequency of appropriate 
inquiry behavior and techniques. 

B. Evaluation of all objectives will be made by means of: 

I. X projpct 'fic survey, Assessment of Services , will be issued 

to each participating school. The principal, teacher, and/or 
cr»ordinator will respond to the 13 item rating scale by indicating 
their evaluation of the kinds of materials, the effectiveness of 
the training, and the adequacy of services provided by the Center. 
The ratinp.R will be converted into scores and, subsequently, reported 
in descriptive terms. 
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III. Findings Crotr Kvaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1968- 6^ - Final) ling objectives accomplished. 

1969- 70 - Internal evaluation - no formal report prepared. 

1970- 71 - Utilisation records revealed that integration between the 

classroom curriculum and MMC was taking place* 

1971- 72 - Highly positive ratings were attained by the Proiect with 

ref?pect to it? in-service training program and supportive 
services considered prerequisite to the attainment of 
instructional goals. 

1972- 73 - The ratings generally ranged from good to superior on all 

aspects of MMC. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) Records of the MMC indicate that the 

Center is providing the materials, equipment, services, and 
training requested by the participating schools to help them 
meet the curricular needs of their students. 

B. Title I Consultant 

1. The objective or providing materials and equipment to participating 
schools has been implemented. 

2. Materials were observed in use by small study groups and as self- 
instructional devices as well as by teachers. 

3. Evidence for attainment of the objective of in-service training 
was not readily available to this consultant. 

Recommendation : Funding should continue, but Project staff should be encouraged 

to further develop their efforts in the in-service training of 
classroo;>i teachers. 



Music Specialist Teachers Project 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 



Grades Served: 
No, of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 



No. of Employees: 
Current Budget: 



Kdwin Heilakka 

1966-74 (Teniunated June, 1974) 
4-6 

Public 7,500, Nonpublic 100 
28 

Professional 19 
$261,000 



» • Purposes and Procedures 

A, This Project provides children with a variety of opportunities to gain 
proficiency in some music-making activity. It also provides extra 
opportunities for musically gifted children to develop specific musical 
skills, and for all children to become familiar with music of all periods, 
styles, and cultures, including popular youth music in all of its forms. 

MSTs will provide 45-60 minutes of instruction per week to fourth through 
sixth grades in addition to the 30 minutes of music instruction already 
provided. Classes will be organized on a laboratory^* instrument study 
basis. All music laboratories will be equipped with electric organ, 
piano, tape recorder(s), xylos, melody bells, chromatic bar bells, auto-* 
harps, melody flutes, percussion instruments, and guitars. All classes 
will develop instrumental performance ensembles and through Young Audiences, 
Inc., concerts will be presented in all the schools. These concerts will 
bring students into close contact with professional musicians, their 
instruments and their music. 

Teachers will participate in a special orientation session and in workshops 
with the Project Administrator, teacher in charge, and District Music 
Supervisors. 

II, Object iveh: and Evaluative Techni^^ues 

A. Objectives are; 



1. To provide students in Title I schools with a structured and creative 
•'laboratory- instrumental*' approach to the study of music that is more 
intensive and concentrated than the usual Philadelphia ''general music" 
approach. 

2. To provide participants in grades four, five, and six with a graded 
and increasingly complex study of music so that they will learn to: 

a. understand the physical properties of music. 

b. road music notation and related symbols. 

c. perform on a variety of instruments. 



d, create music, improvised and notated> with instruments > microphone 
and tape recorder. 
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establish contact and have rapport with professional musicians 
and teachers. 

f. find outlets for leisure time. 

g. Improve language arts, 

B. Systematic classroom observations, using the Observation Checklist , will 
be conducted to evaluate the nature of classroom music activities, the 
difference in the amount of Instruction between Title I and non-Title 1 
music classes, and the degree of utilization of musical instruments and 
laboratory equipment. 

Ill, FlndiuR-^ from Evaluation 

A, School District of Philadelphia 

1966- 67 - MST pupils showed greater ability than non-MST pupils to read 

music, deal with musical concepts, and perform on musical instruments 

1967- 68 • Classes served by MST showed better performance than most non-MST 

classes in total group singing, discrimination in high-low tonal 
differentiation, and complex note-grouping identification. 

1968- 69 - MST classes showed a higher aural discrimination than non-MST 

classes. Music aptitude scores were at the same level in both 
groups . 

1969- 70 - MST children scored slightly higher than non-MST children on the 

Music Achievement Test and the vocal performance of MST pupils 
was rated higher. 

1970- 71 - While the individual lessons observed were of high quality, the 

quantity of exposure wus limited. Although 75% of the classes 
were described as interested, cooperative, and participating, the 
regular teacher was absent in 80% of the classroom while the MST 
was present • 

1971- 72 - Twenty-four observations revealed that MSTs were well received. 

The regular teachers was present in 28% of the cases. 

1972- 73 - Observations during 15 visits indicated that pupils were either 

singing or playing instruments or studying about music and musicians, 
86% of the time. MSTs were taking part in staff development 27% 
of the observation time. The average observed MST was serving 
2,6 schools and had an instructional period of 40 minutes per class 
every other week. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) It was ascertained from interviews that, in 

eight of the ten schools visited, the MST taught other than grades 
4,5,6, In two-thirds of the schools visited, the classroom teacher 
did teach an additional 30 minutes per week of music instruction. 
However, only one classroom teacher remained to observe the MST 
conducting a lesson with the class. 
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B. Title I Consultant 

1. Future planning should incluU42 development of more definite 
criteria for use of MSTs In torm« of typos of learning oxperiencos, 

2. Exact role of MST in designated schools needs definition. 

Recommendations : 1. Continue program through end of year. 

2. There should bo a written planned program for remainder 
of year. 



tXit of Schools Sequoncod Science Rxporienccs Project 



Administrator: Fred M. Hofkin 

Operating Years: 1967-74 

Grades Served: 6 

No. of Pupils: Public 980, Nonpublic 420 

No. of Schools: 21 

No. of Employees: Instructional personnel provided by Franklin Institute 

Current Budget: $50,000 



ERIC 



I. Puiposus and Procedures 

A. Tho Project is designed to promote the knowledge and understanding of 
selected basic concepts of biological and physical sciences as they 
pertain to the pollution of our environment (air, water, land). In 
addition, the Project attempts to encourage interchange of ideas and 
cooperative work between classmates of different races, national back- 
grounds, and religions. 

B. A sixth-grade class of Black children from one school is paired with a 
sixth-Rrade class of white and/or Spanish-speaking children from another 
school for science experiences at the Franklin Institute. The paired 
children meet together for a full day per week for a six-week cycle. 
Each weekday, a different pair of schools participates, thereby involving 
10 schools per week. 'Hie Program will be presented for tour cycles, and, 
accordingly, will involve 40 schools and 40 teachers. Parents will be 
invited to participate in the programs at the Institute and in follow-up 
activities in tho individual sci:ools. 

The paired children begin each day in an inquiry based workshop activity 
which is followed by a developmental period in which they arrive at 
concepts and principles based on their workshop experience. 

The paired children have lunch together and travel together to visit and 
study municipal installations dealing with urban environmental problems. 

Teachers are provided with mati^rials by the Franklin Institute staff for 
follow-up activities in the home school. 

Children will make workin;; models at the Institute illustrative of the 
science principles learned and take these back to their home schools. 

I I . Ohjectivos and Kvaluative Tochnic^uc*s 

A. Students sliould ilevelop skills understandings, attitudes, and cognitive 
knowledge as indicated in the following objectives: 

I. To increase the pupils' knowledge and understanding of selected basic 
concepts of biological and physical sciences as they pertain to the 
pollution of our environment. 
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Thi' attainment of this ob ject ivo will bo measured by a revised 
Science Achievement test developed to measure cognitive learning 
resulting from the Franklin Institute experiences and related 
field trips. 

2. Interaction with Ci^ussmates of different racial, religious, and 

national backgrounds in order to promote understanding and decrease 
social isolation. 



An observation form especially designed to measure the amount of 
constructive social interaction occurring between children from the 
paired schools will be developed by the Office of Research and 
Evaluation* 



III. Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 



1967-71 « Participants obtained significantly higher scores on a science 

achievement to^t Mian non-participants. No measurable differences 
in attitudes were obtained. 



1971- 72 - Conditions considered essential to the attainment of objectives 

were consistently provided in the morning phase of the Project, 
but they were not consistently fulfilled in the extended afternoon 
programs involving field trips. Students made significant gains 
in science achievement, but changes in attitudes were not detected 
by use of the instrument, Six American Twins on a Bus . 

1972- 73 - Cognitive gains from pre-test to post-test were significant. 

Constructive interaction between childrc»n from the paired schools 
was observed* 



1973-74 -(Preliminary findings) Indications are that children are learning 
basic science principles. Positive verbal and nonverbal inter- 
action, both cognitive and affective, between Project students 
has been reported by teachers and observed by evaluators 
demonstrating that these students of varied H ' g ' t^fa l , etthnlc, and 
religious backgrounds are working and playing ^w^^her ifi a 
cooperative way. 

B. Title I Consultant 



1. I believe the Program is a rather costly way to do, to a limited extent, 
what the schools themselves should be doing more of in the normal course 
of eventr;, and at considerably less expense. But, regrettably, the 
schools are not teaching very much science. Therefore, many children 
either get this kind of science, or they do not get it at all. 

2. The extent to which the activities of the Program are integrated with 
what goes on in the classroom depends on the classroom teacher. 

3. The Program presently includes about 60% Black children, 15% Puerto 
Rican children, and 25?o white children. 
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4. In an effort to create more Interest in reading, the Program 
intends to publish its own magazine. This will include student 
reports c^bout what they did at the Franklin Institute and how 
they feel about their involvement in the Program. 

Recommendation : I recommend that the Program be continued, but that it be more 

closely integrated with what goes on in the classrooms during 
the four days of the week that children are in school. 



Parent School Aides Project 



Administrator: 
Operating Years: 
Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 
No. of Employees : 
Current Budget; 



Charles McLaughlin 

1968-74 

1-8 

12,800 
47 

Professional 1, Paraprofcssional 270, Clerical 1 
$724,000 



I. Purposes and Procedures 

A. The Project is designed to improve the reading and mathematics achievement 
of pupils by exposing them to a number of different adult figures x^ho will 
provide individualized instruction. The introduction of large numbers of 
parent aides into urban classrooms represents a major structural change in 
American education. It has profound implications for classroom organization, 
for pupil learning, for school-community relations, and for the changing 

role of the teaching profession. Educational research literature has revealed 
the positive effects of parent aide involvement on career and role satisfaction 
of the classroom teacher and on the school related attitudes of children. 

B. Two hundred seventy parents who are trained and experienced in the use of 
individualized reading and mathematics learning projects will be assigned 
and directed by classroom teachers in their work with small groups or 
individual children. 

In mathematics, aides are assigned to monitoring programmed instruction 
disseminated by Research for Better Schools, Inc. After a period of in- 
sorvico traininR in the program, they are assigned to monitoring the use 
of materials. Their duties include marking, scoring, graphing, and 
summarizing pupil progress. 

The a'dos assist in the reading program by working with small groups of 
children in activities directed by the teacher such as, monitoring and 
directing roadinj; games, supervising completion of reinforcement activities, 
marking and scoring work sheets, reading stories, helping in vocabulary 
and other drills, and assisting in the construction oC manipulative materials. 

II. ObjcLLlvcs and Evaluative Techniques 

A. The objectives are: 

1. To facilitate small group and individualized instruction in reading 
and other language arts, and in mathematics that would otherwise not 
he possible by providing assistance for the classroom teacher in the 
implementation of instructional programs. 
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The following results will be expected with respect to the dimensions 
of grouping: 

(a) Project classes will devote 60% of observed time to Individual and 
small group (2 to 10 children) work. 

(b) Project classes will devote 30% of observed time to medium-sized 
group (11 to 20 children) work. 

With respect to level of instructional differentiation: 

(a) Students will be observed working on the same assignment in only 
30% of the observations. 

(b) At least four or more students will be observed working on di f^f^^rpnt 
pages of the same book in 35% of the observations. 

3. To lessen the frequency of classroom management problems by teachers having 
two or fewer years of experience and who have aide assistance for the first 
time in their career. Positive differences which exceed the .05 level 
will be evidence of attainment. 

B. Formal observations of classroom operation, semi^structured interviews with 
aides, teachers, and principals, and formal time sheets designating categories 
and expenditure of aide time will provide data for objectives one and two. 

A checklist of items representing a composite of the most pressing problems 
encountered in teaching the economically or emotionally disadvantaged 
(Martin, 1965) will be administered to a random selection of teachers with 
aides and a comparable group of teachers without aides. Appropriate analysis 
of the data will result in conclusions regarding the presence of aides, and 
their influence on teachers' observations regarding classroom problems. 

111. Findings from Evaluation 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

Pupil progress was made in reading and language skills. Project 
influenced parent interest in school problems. 

Internal evaluation - no data reported. 

Principals' ratings of aides revealed that they were doing their 
work well and were of great benefit to the instructional program. 

A survey of 45 principals revealed that aides were performing 
administrative/clerical tasks and low-»level instructional 
activities - all of which extended the Instructional services of 
the classroom teachers. Greater in-service training was suggested. 

Interviews were conducted with 29 aides and 34 teachers from 
seven randomly selected schools. Aides expressed feelings of 
satisfaction, reward, and importance. Teachers agreed on the 
importance and value of parent aides. With aides devoting most 
of their time to working on reading skill improvement with slower 
children, both teachers and aides expressed concern for the slower 
children if aides were not present. 

o 

ERLC 



1968- 69 - 

1969- 70 - 
1969-71 - 

1971- 72 - 

1972- 73 - 
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1973-74 • (Prolimlnary findings) Progress is being made toward attain- 
ment of objectives one and two. Informal interviews with 
teachers supported the contention that aide assistance tends 
lo U»ssen the frequency of perceived classroom problems. 

B. Title I Consultant 



1. Subjectively, the aides are viewed as having a positive effect on 
basic skills improvement. No objective data is available to support 
this. 



Recommendat 1 ons : 1. The Project should be continued since it provides 

necessary support in overcrowded classrooms* 



Objectives for each skill area should be defined and 
those parent aides working in that skill area must 
be able to implement and measure the success of the 
student . 



Pennsylvania Advancomont School 



Administrator: 


James H, Lytle 


Operating Years : 


1967-74 


Grades Served: 


5-8 


No, of Pupils: 


3,535 


No, of Schools: 


8 


No. of Employees : 


Professional 16, Paraprofessional 40, Clerical 3 


Current Budget: 


Regular $537,000, Summer $57,000, Total $594,000 



I. Purposes and Procedures 

A. Student participants in PAS's programs reflect the range of problems 
that typify early adolescent, low income urban children, llie Project 
aims to increase attendance, decrease inappropriate behaviors, improve 
proficiency in basic skills, and develop critical thinking and de- 
cision-making skills among underachieving, recalcitrant, discouraged, 
or negative junior high school students. 

B. PAS is organized in four distinct, but related, programs: the internal, 
residential, external and staff development programs. The first 
three of these serve separate student groups, but all use a flexible, 
open education approach characterized by differentiated staffing, 

team teaching individualization, and small group work. 

In the Internal Program there are 720 students, grades 5-8, divided 
into 11 teams. Each team is led by two or three teachers, depending 
on class sizu, who provide the core instructional program. Students 
participate in a variety of enrichment courses taught by support 
teachers. - 

The Residential Program includes 65 seventh graders who spend a year 
at PAS. They como with two teachers from a junior high school 
participating in the External Program. These two teachers work as a 
team and have access to a PAS facilitator/teacher and a para- 
professional. 'I*hese two teachers spend a year in intensive training 
in the theory and techniques of open education, team teaching, in- 
dividualization, and small group work. Then they return to their home 
school to organize and operate mini-schools in which the same instruc- 
tional strategies are applied. 

The External Program, currently being conducted in seven junior highs, 
consists of 17 mini -schnols, each of about 130 students and four 
teachers. A PAS facilitator and a paraprofessional are assigned to 
each of the schools. Students spend at least four periods a day within 
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the mini-school and four teachers have the advantage of working with 
a common group of students. 

Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 

A. There is a change in objectives from the Title I proposal and the ob- 
jectives stated in the Title I Evaluation Service form. In essence, 
the objectives and their revisions are: 

1. Attendance - -Proposal states External Program attendance will exceed 
regular schools at the .05 level. This has been revised to state 
that External Program attendance will exceed regular schools by 

5%; that Residential will exceed External by 5%; and that Internal 
will exceed External by 3%. 

2. Reading and Math Achievement --same figures as reported for attend- 
ance (above) . 

3. Discipline - -Proposal states that the External Program will have 
fewer discipline referrals than non-PAS programs in the same 
school, that students in the Residential Program will have fewer 
discipline problems than students in the home school, and that 
students in the Internal Program will have fewer problems than 
students in either the Residential or External Programs. This has 
been revised to state that discipline problems in all three programs 
should be characterized by a) involving the parents in the 
solution, b) taking a team approach to the problem, c) teachers 
handling the problem themselves, and d) by the team facilitators or 
floor leaders counseling teams and mediating the problems. 

4. Small Group and Individual Instruct ion --The proposal states that 
students in each PAS program shall show marked progress in the 
ability to work individually and in small groups, again with students 
in the Internal program outperforming students in the External and 
Residential programs. This is presently stated: Students in the 
External, Residential, and Internal programs shall work individually 
and in small groups over 50% of observed instructional time, com- 
pared to under 50% in non-PAS groups. 

5. Title I Evaluation form states that External administrators be in- 
volved in at least 25% of the Team meetings. This is not an ob- 
jective in the proposal. 

6. Objectives in the proposal that were deleted from the Title I 
Evaluation form: 

a) Students in the External program should be given more choices 

in class and should have more involvement in planning their classes. 
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b) Students in the Internal program will have a better awareness of 
self. 

B. MQasuroment tools are: 

1. Achievement in reading and mathematics will be determined by per- 
formance on the California Achievement Test. 

2. Achievement in writing will be determined by a content analysis 
of individual student writing samples in September and in May, 

3. Attendance will be determined from roll books. 

4. Ability to work individually or in a small group will be determined 

by: 

a. systematic classroom observation. 

b. systematic analysis of video tapes of PAS teachers at different 
times during the year. 

5. Information about career and academic opportunities will be de- 
termined by teacher-developed achievement tests. 

6. Tlie effectiveness of the staff development program will be judged 
by Liainee performance during the program on criterion tests, small 
group simulation exercises, and team planning. 

Flnuxiigs from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1^67-68 - F.^rmative evaluation cimducted by project director. 

1968-69 - PAS did not influence pupil attitudes, self-images nor 

basic skill achievement as measured by local instruments 
and Iowa tests. Positive findings were reported in terms 
of pupil motivation to learn. 

196y-70 - See report of the McClellan Committee. 

1970- 71 - Resident evaluator's report available through Office of 

Research and Evaluation. Consultant's report on internal 
program revealed some administrative difficulties. 

1971- 72 - Overall attendance at PAS remained essentially the same as 

the preceding two years. Improved attendance in one year 
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(a reduction of days absent from 9.1 to 7.3) was offset 
by increased absences (9. 7 to 10.5 days) in the other. 

Information dealing with improved proficiency in basic 
skills may be obtained from the project director. 
Teacher behaviors conducive to pupil achievement 
were frequently observed. 

1972- 73 • Pre^post tests of basic skills achievement were admin- 

istered to random samples of pupils in the three PAS 
programs and to a comparison sample of pupils from the 
corresponding schools' regular programs. There were no 
statistically significant differences among the groups* 
changes in achievement scores. All groups decreased 
their percent ile-rank standing. 

1973- 74 • (Preliminary findings) Discipline problems being handled 

as stated in revised objectives* 

B. Title I Consultant 

1. The Residential program will be phased out next year. Its effects 
on both students and teachers are said to have been spotty. 

2. The External program will be phased out by the end of the 1974-75 
school year. It simply has not proven to be a completely effective 
and efficient method for bringing about educational change in 
middle/ junior high schools. 

3. The Internal program, prior to this year, has probably under- 
emphasized curricului.4 development and basic skills achievement 
and overemphasized the "open classroom" and student "freedom" 
and options. It is my impression that the present director is in 
the process of tightening up the curriculum and methodology, 
supervision, leadership, and staff development, 

4. The administrdvion of the school is absolutely solid and the ad- 
ministrative organization exists for continuity and acceleration of 
program and curriculum development. 

Recommendations ; 

1. PAS should continue to attend to curriculum development. As staff 
development increasingly attends to program development, many of 
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the managerial problams will solve themselves. 

Commonalities among the various teams* approaches to the teaching 
of basic skills might be shared in the establishment of, at least, 
the parameters of a basic skills program. 

PAS probably has the research capability to construct a profile 
of its student body, indicating achievement of students from 
entry to graduation. This profile could serve as the basis for 
the further analysis of psychological styles, learning modes and 
other factors that may contribute to the growth of its students. 

PAS probably has the leadership and instructional capacity to be 
viewed as something considerably more than a neighborhood middle 
school. Through its Internal Program, it should continue its 
mission of exploring ways to bring educational improvement into 
the city's middle schools and junior highs as it seeks new 
vehicles to do so. 

In summary, PAS is an exciting, dynamic school actively and 
honestly engaged in the search tor methods to improve the schooling 
of city youngsters of middle and junior high school age. I 
recommend its continued support by Title I. 



Administrator: 
Operating Years; 
Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 
No. of Employees: 
Current Budget: 



George Green 

1966-74 

PK-12 

Public 66,500 Nonpublic 9,000 
153 

Professional 4, Paraprofessional 214, Clerical 2 
Regular $1,773,000, Summer $17,000, Total $1,790,000 



I . Purposes and Procedures 

The School-Community Coordinator Project seeks to improve communi- 
cation and to develop understanding between the school and the 
community it serves. One coordinator is assigned to each elementary 
school, and two to each secondary school, in the target area. The 
Coordinator makes home visits, holds conferences with parents and 
school personnel, and attempts to keep the school apprised of 
community problems which might have an impact on the educational 
process. In turn, the community is apprised of school problems. 



II. Obiectives and Evaluative Techniques 

A. The goals of the Project will be accomplished through attainment of 
the following objectives: 

1. To conduct no less than 50 home visits per month for school-related 
purposes other than attendance. 

2. To contact the families of at least 25 students monthly who show 
beginning attendance problems in order to discuss various methods 
of remediation. 

To sponsor at leas.t onu parents* meeting per month so that parents 
may have the opportunity to become involved in their children's 
education* 

4. To attend all faculty meetings during the school year, and to 
discuss the needs of children and parents living in the school's 
attendance area at no less than two of these meetings. 

5. To review all Lunch Program Applications to determine those 
children eligible for free and for reduced-price lunches. 

b* To attend no less than two community meetings per month in order 
to keep abreast of community needs. 
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7. To develop at least one communication per month informing the 
community about and/or encouraging their participation in school 
activities. 

B. The following evaluative techniques will be used during the third 
year of a thi.-ee year longitudinal study of the Project (time periods 
not indicated in materials available to this writer): 

1. Questionnaires sent to parents, community agencies, principals, 
district superintendents, teachers, counselors, nurses, home 

and school association leaders, and school-community coordinators 

2. Field visits with coordinators to observe the many facets of 
their activities. 

3. Interviews with people with whom coordinators work to determine 
the quality and influence of the coordinator's work. 

4. Comparison of available record data with that of previous years. 

5. Interviews with coordinators concerning their roles. 



Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1966- 67 - sec instrumental in keeping school and community in- 

formed of each other's programs, encouraging cooperation, 
and promoting better understanding between the two. 

1967- 68 - In schools where the SCC concept was accepted, progress 

was made; where lack of acceptance existed, progress and 
success seemed to be related to a poor definition and 
communication of SCC's role. 

1968- 69 - Parents visited by the SCC became more knowledgeable 

about the school. Responses from the school personnel 
and SCC's indicated that the primary role of the SCC 
should be to involve the communify in school programs 
and affairs. 

1969- 70 - Community Resident Questionnaires indicated that: 

(1) 71% of the respondents had met with the SCC; (2) 837o 
of the respondents became more involved in community 
affairs as a result of contact with the SCC; (3) 63% 
felt that the school and community should have greater 
interaction. On a corresponding School Staff Question- 
naire, 70% of the respondents felt there was enough 
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school-comnumity participation. This difference in 
perception is indicative of a need for greater effort. 

1970- 71 - Observations and interviews confirmed widespread use of 

sec s for tasks facilitating the exchange of information 
and participation between school and community, 

1971- 72 - In most elementary schools SCC s had become integral and 

necessary members of the school staffs. This was not 
quite the case in junior and senior high schools. In 
a number of senior high schools, particularly, SCC s 
had not been able to establish themselves as community 
resource persons for all members of the facul^'y, nor 
had they been able to make significant headway in the 
community. 

1972- 7 J - Findings cross-validated the 1970-72 survey data which 

indicated Project most effective in realizing its goals 
at the elementary level. The high school component 
might reconsider its goals and procedures in order better 
to serve Grades 10-12, 

197 3-74 - (Preliminary Findings) Descriptive data indicating levels 
of attainment of various objectives. 

Title 1 Consultant 

1. Very little objective data to support the degree \o which Project 
goals were met . 



2. Documentation is imperative. From this, data will exist for eval- 
uation and for correction i)f weaknesses and/or deficiencies, 

3. SCC is a viable and constructive tool for opening channels of 
communicat iim between school and community. For the first time, 
partrnts feel they have some control in the education of their 
children, and that the school is responsive to their needs and 
aspirations. 

4. There has been increased parental involvement and decreased dis- 
ruptive pupil behaviiiT. 



Speech and Hearins^ 



Adinini strator : 
Operating Years; 
Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils; 
No. of Schoi)ls: 
No. of Employees: 
Current Budget: 



Charles Mc Laughlin 

1969-1974 

K-12 

900 
61 

Professional 10 

Regular $112,000, Summer $7,000, Total $119,000 



1. Purposes and Procedures 

.\. Children who have speech and hearing handicaps cannot progress nor- 
mally in the school environment. The family and the school do not 
have the resources which are sufficiently specialized to provide the 
activities necessary for their correction. This project, therefore, 
speaks to this need. 

B. Speech and hearing therapists will be assigned to a group of schools. 
Children will be selected to participate according to the following 
priorities: 

1. Older and more severe cases. 

2. Younger children whose speech is unintelligible. 

3. Children with organic disorders (cleft palate, hearing loss, cen- 
tral nervous system disorders, etc.). 

Each teacher will be assigned a caseload of approximately 100 children, 
and will meet the children in groups of four or five once or twice 
weekly for activities designed to correct individual defects. S. -.sions 
are approximately iO minutes in length. 

11 . Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 
A. Speech Therapy 

1. To correct articulatory defects of participants. The Templin-Darley 
Screening Test of Articulation will be administered to a 25?c ran- 
domly selected sample of participants at the beginning and end of 

the scht>oI year. Mean scores will be compared via a correlated c test, 
A 5% probability level will be considered significant. 

2. To decrease the severity and/or incidences of stuttering behaviors 
m all children r#>ceiving therapy for stuttering. At the end of 
the schi)ol year, each teacher will classify all stuttering cases 
as ••lmpri)ved'\ "Unchanged", or "Regressed'*. The frequency and 
intensity of stuttering behavior will be calculated • ^ 
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3. To dismiss as corrected, 15% of the defective articulation cases 
and 12% of the stuttering cases. The percentage dismissed 
children will be calculated. - . 

B. Hearing 

1. To provide supportive services such as, Auditory Training of 
Residual Hearing, Speech Reading Instruction, Language Therapy, 
Speech and Voice Therapy, Hearing Aid Counseling, and Parent 
Counseling to Hearing Handicapped children in order to help 
children adapt to the normal classroom. Project monitoring will 
determine the types and extent of services provided. 

2. To increase the communication skills of Hearing Handicapped so 
that they may become more effective learners. A teacher question- 
naire will be devised to determine students' progress in the 
acquisition of communications skills. 

3. To correct the articulatory speech defects of Hearing Handicapped 
children. A Temp 1 in- Da r ley Screening Test of Articulation will 
be administered to participants at the beginning and end of the 
school year. A correlated Jt test will be computed to determine 
the significance of the differences between pre- and post-test 
scores . 

4. To increase the speech reading skills of Hearing Handicapped 
children. The Utley Test of Speech Reading will be administered 
to Project children at the beginning and end of the school year. 

A correlated _t test will be computed to determine the significance 
of the difference between pre- and post-test scores. 



Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of .Philadelphia 

1970- 71 - Evaluation conducted by Project director. 

1971- 72 - Tempi in-Dar ley test scores of the 1,111 pupils receiving 

therapy gained an average of 6 points. Of 978 defective 
articulation cases, 14% were corrected and 4% improved; 
of 133 stuttering cases, 12% were corrected. 

1972- 73 - End- of- year ratings of jjtuttering children: 72% improved; 

19% remained the same; .7% regressed; 8.3% received no 
rating. Therapist ratings of stuttering cases: 22% 
corrected; 27% dropped; 51% continued. 
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Therapist ratings of defective articulation cases: 237, 
corrected; 5% dismissed as improved; 7% dropped; and 
647o continued. 

197 J- 74 - (Preliminary Findings) Project functioning according to 
proposal quidelines. 

B. Title I Consultant 

1. Project meeting objectives of Title I. 

Rec ommenda t i on : 

1. Program improvement would most likely be achieved through 
continual efforts to upgrade the staff. Memberships in appro- 
piate state and national speech organisations, as well as 
completion of national certification requirements is strongly 
recommended as one way for staff to have continued professional 
growth. 

2. Supplementary testing using audiometric screening as an aid in 
ruling out and determining cause of speech defect is suggested. 

A brief developmental history from the family is also recommended. 
This information, in conjunction with articulation testing, is a 
routine professional means of determining the speech pathologist's 
questions about causality, treatment, and prognosis of speech 
cases . 



SpQOch Therapy Clinics Project 



Administrator: 
Operating Years : 



Grades Served: 
Nv. uf Pupils; 
Nv^. of Schools: 



No. of Employees: 
Current Budget: 



Margaret Reilly 

1968-74 

1-12 

117 . 

9 Clinics 

Professional 11 

$14,000 



I . Purposes and Procedures 

A. Speech and hearing defects have an adverse effect on pupil performance 
in school. Family and school resources are not sufficiently special- 
ized to correct and/or alleviate these defects. Speech and hearing 
handicapped children are deprived children and, as such are deserving 
of help. 

B. Nine clinics, each staffed by a qualified speech and hearing thera- 
pist, operate in various locations throughout the city. The program 
in each clinic t^perates under the following general plan: three one* 
hour periods between 9 a.m. and 12 noon for homogeneous groups of 



four each f=:nd for parent consultation; one half-hour period from 12:00 
to 12.: 30 p.m. for individual therapy; one half-hour clinical period 
from 12:30 to 1:00 p.m.; and parent consultation during clinic time 
or during therapy. 



1. To correct articulatory speech defects of the Project children to 
the extent evidenced by a statistically significant difference in 
mean pre- and post-test scores on the Tempi in-Darley screening 
Test of Articulation. Mean scores on the two administrativ;ns will 
be compared via a correlated t^ test. A 57o probability level will be 
considered significant. 

2. To decrease the severity and/or incidence of stuttering behaviors 
of all children receiving therapy ior stuttering, as indicated 

bv T teacher rating of '•improvement . " At the end of the school 
year, each teacher will classify all stuttering cases as showing 
•'improvement,*' "no change/* or '*regression." 

3. To dismiss as corrected, 107. of the defective articulation cases 
and 5? <»f the stuttering cases. The percontaf;e of children who 
have been dismissed as corrected or improved will be calculated. 



II . Ob jectives and Evaluative Techniques 



A, Objectives and evaluative techniques are: 



ERLC 
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III. Findings from Evaluations 

A. School District of Philadelphia 

1968- 69 - Eighty-two cases for defective articulation were treated 

over a seven-month period, 20 were corrected and 55 
needed more therapy. The average improvement on the 
Tempi in-Darley test was U points. 

1969- 70 - Evaluation conducted by Project director. 

1970- 71 - The average monthly enrollment at the nine clinics was 

117 children; the average number of sessions attended 
was 16.7 per child; 2,252 sessions were recorded for 
135 children throughout the year. 

1971- 72 - Tempi in-Darley test scores of the 115 pupils receiving 

services showed an average gain of 10.8 points. Approx- 
imately 25% of the children showed significant improve- 
ment or correction, as determined by the therapists. 

1972- 73 - Templin-Darley test scores showed an average gain of 

more than 10 points. Seven of the 10 stuttering cases 
were rated by the teachers as improved; four of those 
were rated as corrected. Eighteen of the 76 defective 
articulation cases were rated as corrected. 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary Findings) - Clinics are functioning with a 

full staff and it appears that all objectives will be 
attained by the end of the year. 

B. Title I Consultant 

1. Clinics are meeting their objectives and are providing services 
to those parochial school children identified as having speech 
problems. o _f 

Recommendation ; 

1. Clinical staff should have a minimum of: 

a) American Speech and Hearing Association Certificate of Clinical 
Competence in Speech due to the necessarily complex professional 
responsibilities required of the independent clinician, partic- 
ularly in this setting. ^ 



b) two years previous experience in clinical work. 
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Increased communications with catchment area sources regarding 
the availability of their speech evaluation services for other 
qualified nonpublic school clients. 



Walnut Center 



Auministrator : 
Operating Years: 



Frances Becker 

1966-74 

PK-1 

275 

1 

Professional 9, Paraprofessional 10, Clinical 1 
Regular $176,000, Summer $22,000, Total $198,000 



Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils: 
No. of Schools: 



No. of Employees: 
Current Budfiet: 



I. Purposes and Procedures 

Walnut Center is a uniquely designed Title I Program for which theto jr. no 
counterpart in the Philadelphia School District. Its principal goal has 
continued to be to provide a racially, socio-economically , culturally 
integrated mix of services for children from pre-kindergarten through first 
grade with parental options within the program including day care where 
indicated, for children of school age also. 

Walnut Center's approach is an individualized one and teachers have been 
invited to teach there because of previously demonstrated ability. The 
open classroom allows each child to develop his strengths and latent abilities 
through exploration, discovery, experimentation, and reinforcement of experience. 

I I . Objectives and Evaluative Techniques 
A. Objectives of the Center are: 



I. For preschool children to develop skills for reading and arithmetic 
to an acceptable level of readiness for first grade. 

2» For first grade children to develop basic reading, writing, and 
arithmetic skills to a level equivalent to national norms by the 
end of tht»ir first grade experience. 

3. For all participants: 

a) lo fosti^r appropriate physical growth and development in children, 
and to take appropriate steps to remedy certain physical defects. 

h) Lo pnwidt* a positive social atmosphere and a breadth of activities 
to enable children to develop toward; 



(I) an acceptance of self with emotional well being. 

(2*^ a change* from se 1 f- interest to peer group activities within 
a mult i -i^thnic environment. 

(3) an understanding and appreciation of the environment through 
discovery and exploration. 
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B. Evaluative Techniques: 

!• Cognitive development 

a) Kindergarten and child care children will be tested at the end 
of the first year by the Stanford Early School Achievement Test 
to indicate initial development skills. 

b) First grade children will bo tested at the beginning ano the end 
of the school year, using the California Achievement to indicate 
progress from initial development skills to acquisition of basic 
reading and mathematics skills. 



2. Physical development 

a) This will be documented through the monitoring of facilities and 
their uses, as well as to the availability of a nutritional program. 
A tabular summary of the number of children whose physical defects 
were corrected will be gathered. 



3. Social development 

a) Systematic monitoring and observation of group activities to 
note the nature of activities, composition of groups, and pupil 
behavior. 



III. Findings from Evaluations 



A. School District of Philadelphia 

1966-67 • Cognitive scores of WC and 
dl f ferent ; however, scores 
higher than those of their 



non-WC pupils not significantly 
of nonprivlleged WC children were 
peers who did not attend the Center. 



1967- 68 - WC pupils achieved higher mental ability scores (Wechslor) than 

non-WC pupils. WC exposure improved readiness of kindergarten 
children for first grade. 

1968- 69 - In three areas of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, WC pupils, 

in general, scored significantly better than the sample of non- 
WC pupils. In verbal functioning, attention span, sensory 
concepts, and social Isolation, there were no appreciable gains. 

1969- 70 - Descriptive statements 



1970-71 - WC pupils continued to achieve at higher academic levels than 
did their peers in District 1 and the City. Many WC first 
graders were reading at instructional Level 2. 



1971-72 - Ninety percent of the participants attained Level 3 In both 

reading and mathematics. Although children from higher socio- 
economic background exceeded those from lower socio -economic 
backgrounds, about a 40% similarity In achievement scores was 
observed. WC graduates in second grade at the Powel School 
performed at or above the reading and mathematics levels of 
non-WC graduates, 
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1972- 73 - The achievement level continued to be high; however, the 

structure and degree of individualization depended on the 
individual teacher, 

1973- 74 - (Preliminary findings) It would appear that the exemplary 

implementation of planning done by the teachers will lead to 
the accomplishment of the Project* s objectives. 

B. Title I Consultant 

I ♦ Over the years the number of objectives has been reduced in an 

effort to develop means by which to measure growth and development. 

2. One concern of the staff is the difficulty of maintaining articulation 
with the schools (other than Drew, Powel, and McMichael) to which some 
families choose to send their children (notably, Greenfield) where 
distance makes school age day care at Walnut Center prohibitive. 

Re commenda t ion s 

In terms of available evidence, this early childhood education program is a 
sound use of public funds. There is a limited data base supporting such 
deliberately mixed groupings on a planned basis (the fact that there is only 
one Walnut Center is a case in point!) 

Every effort should be made to continue, on a longitudinal basis, research on 
all children from this program throughout their elementary education regardless 
of schools selected. What is available, as of this date, indicates a need for 
continuation of this program as well as a careful selection of sites for similar 
programs in other Districts where socio-economic and ethnic mixes can be achieved, 
especially in the early education years. 
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IV. PROBLEMS OF URBAN AND MINORITY EDUCATION 
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IV. TtlE PROBLEytS OF tJRRAN AJID MINORITY EDUCATION 

The controversy concerning the Philadelphia School District's Title 
I programs might have occurred in any of the nation's cities. The pro- 
blems which brought the parties into court are the same problems that 
plague most school systems as they attempt to meet the educational needs 
of diverse populations who are handicapped by low economic and social 
status. These problems obviously have not been solved in the Philadel- 
phia schools, nor have they been solved elsewhere. In Philadelphia, 
as in other school districts across the country, experts have turned to 
formal evaluation data in efforts to assess the impact of special pro- 
grams, and to determine effective strategies. Nowhere have these data 
provided such answers. After thorough review of the available evalua- 
tion data referrable to Philadelphia Title I programs, it was clear that 
Che making of policy decisions would require additional input. The 
committee members felt it important to view the Philadelphia Title I pro- 
grams in the context of national efforts and cevelopments . Consequently, 
the committee members turned to the literature of compensatory education, 
including the review of research and evaluation data in other cities. 
Also reviewed were the polemical and theoretical lit.srature on the subject. 
These efforts enabled the committee members to arrive at what might be 
called their judgment with respect to the state of the art. These insights 
and judgments follow. 

Problems and Issues 

The 1960's and 1970's have been marked by tremendously increased con- 
cern for the education of the underdeveloped segments of our population. 
The cnthusia?:.! and great cxpsctations noted in tp.any of the initial efforts 



are,now balanced by impatience, sobriety, and some degree of pessiaiism. 
The problem has not subsided in response to a declared intent to attack 
it. When it became evident that simple changes in the quality of faci- 
lities, increase in the personnel assigned and services provided, or 
modest shifts in curriculum emphases did not effect significant improve- 
ments in the quality of academic achievement, the complexity of the 
problem became clearer. Educators are beginning to realize that they 
confront tremendously complex problems when they seek to reverse the 
negative impacts of educational deprivation, social isolation, ethnic dis- 
crimination, and economic deprivation. Increasingly, it is sensed that 
the problem is not simply pedagogical, but involves all aspects of the 
community. At the same time that the breadth and complexity of the 
problem becomes clearer, it is also becoming evident that concern for this 
problem .serves not only political and humanitarian concerns. The appli- 
cation of pedagogical concern, competence, and skill to the improved edu- 
cation of the disadvantaged is forcing educators to give more serious 
attention to some of the basic problems of teaching and learning. Reduced 
to its essence, the crucial pedagogical problem Involved is that of un- 
derstanding the various mechanisms of learning facility and learning dys- 
function in multivariant polpulations and applying this knowledge to the 
optimum development of heterogeneous populations characterized by differen- 
tial backgrounds, opportunities, values and patterns of intellectual and 
social function. 

Many issues have arisen from the experience gained from existing pro- 
grams of compensatory education for disadvantaged students. One of the 
most important has been the changing concept of educability. Questioning 
the appropriateness of most instruments designed to measure intelligence 

^ •} . 



has lead to a broadened definition of educability. At present, U.S. 
society is becoming increasingly concerned with the universal develop- 
ment of its members. As the need to democratize educational opportu- 
nity has increased, we have begun to broaden the definition of educa- 
bility. Who is educable is now viewed more as a function of who so- 
ciety wants to educate. A second important issue has to do with the 
effectiveness of educational practices. Education has had a tradition 
of performing services to learners, but has left to the learner the 
responsibility to benefit. Learning or not learning has been seen as 
reflecting the quality of the learner. Now, despite seme movement to 
share responsibility for the effectiveness of teaching, we continue to 
place responsibility mainly on the learner, and to ignore the teacher. 
Education may be a product of the quality of the match between learner 
characteristics, learning environment, and learning task demands, there- 
by shifting some of the responsibility for learning from the student to 
the opportunity for learning in the school. If this match is to be 
achieved, more attention must be paid to qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative analyses. This involves the analysis of the relevant behavior of 
the learner, an analysis of the learning environment, and the analysis 
of the task that must be mastered. The shift from quantitative assess- 
ment to qualitative assessment necessitates a more delicate balance of 
Interactions between learning and teaching. We need qualitative analysis 
of behavior and descriptive reporting of these analyses to help in the 
expansion and delivery of learning experiences. Such analyses would be of 
great benefit especially to compensatory programs, to aid in the develop- 
ment of individually prescribed instruction. 



The importance of the interaction between environmental conditions 
and learning is a major issue to be dealt with. It may be that environ- 
mental conditions may be as Important a determinant of quality of func- 
tioning as the characteristics of the learner. This is particularly 
relevant in the case of disadvantaged populations, who generally find a 
relatively poor match between indigenous experiences and values and 
what happens in school. Life conditions are also related to education. 
Because of poor medical services and health support conditions, disad- 
vantaged populations are also more likely to have a high incidence of 
subtle to more severe developmental defects which form social and develop- 
mental handicaps . 

Through insufficient nutrition and medical support, poverty induces 
or nutures a variety of behavior and conditions in children. Impaired 
health or organic dysfunction influences school attendance, learning effi- 
ciency, developmental rates, personality development, etc. Poverty thus 
results in a number of conditions directly referrable to health and indirect 
ly to development in general, including educational development. The differ 
ence between the capacity to adapt or not may be as much a function of the 
kind of supports that are available as it is of the learner characteristics. 
Environmental support for education can be the deciding element in achieve- 
ment level. The environment of disadvantaged populations frequently lacks 
both medical and cultural support for education. It is possible that the 
crucial factors responsible for differences between achievement levels, 
test scores, etc. is not the characteristics of disadvantaged populations, 
but rather the extent to which their environments are able to support 
mastery or non-mastery of school learning tasks. 



A- fourth major issue in the education of disadvantaged populations 
is the tendency to separate the affective and cognitive domains. The 
two cannot be analyzed separately, as one affects the other. The mastery 
of a skill can enhance the student's feeling of confidence, creating 
positive expectations which will help future learning. The separation 
of affective and cognitive domains docs not make sense in any educa- 
tional setting, but particularly not in education of socially disadvantaged 
children because with them we often need to take advantage of any factors 
that can make learning more effective. The social context in which their 
education occurs is often alien to them; we need to synthesize the cogni- 
tive and affective domains in order to counteract their alienation. The 
traditional exclusive focus on the cognitive development of disadvantaged 
children may be the most difficult and least effective approach to the 
education of underachieving or academically retarded children. This may 
be the case since efforts directed at changing basic cognitive processes 
in laboratory experiments have proven relatively fruitless, while signi- 
ficant shifts in the level of intellectual functioning has been demon- 
strated to be associated with positive changes in affect such as increased 
motivation, raised aspirations, and improved attentional behavior. In 
these experiments, the combination of cognitive content with appropriate 
affective conditions has shown promise. In addition, the identification 
of education (curricular materials and goals) with their own cultural 
valu^-s might reduce the alienation which disadvantaged children experience 
in school. The use of elements of their indigenous cultures to enable 
students to build on their strengths rather than to l.avc them struggle 
only with their weaknesses may result in an improvement in the quality 
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of their functioning. Efforts directed at reflecting indigenous cultures 
in the curriculum represent one approach to thsi integration of affective 
and cognitive learning experiences. Other approaches include such 
strategies as positive reinforcement (a la Skinner), individualization 
based on special interests, self-concept enhancing experiences, and active 
psychological support. Several of these strategies have been included 
in the Title I Affective Education Project. 

Increasing concern with the control of school policy and accounta- 
bility for educational process is a fifth issue ai great importance. 
Participation in decision-making may increase productivity in a situa- 
tion, especially if participants feel that their participation is 
meaningful and related to the immediate task. The rise of big-city 
school systems has widened the gulf between decision makers and those 
affected by decisions. Minority groups feel that they have little access 
to power in educational and other socio-political institutions. Since 
they have found that the public schools are ineffective in fulfilling 
their needs, they have become unmwilling and at times hostile, second- 
class participants in society. When parents of school children are in- 
_ 'solved in some way in the _process_ of .education, their children ar. Likely 
to achieve better. This heightened achievement may be due to the lessen- 
ing of distance between the goals of school and the goals of the home, 
and to the positive changes in teachers' attitudes resulting from their 
sense of accountability when the parents of their students are visible 
in the schools. Increased parental participation may also enable the 
child to achieve better, as he has an increased sense of control over 
his o'«m destiny when he sees his rarents acwivcly engaged in deoisioa- 
making in his school. From the heightened community intcsrtry and uLhnic 
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group self-esteem which can be enhanced through parent and community 
groups effecting educational changes, the child will have a greater sense 
of his own worth, which is essential if he is to achieve. It is this 
concern with improving parental and community involvement that determined 
that the guidelines for Titla I programs include provisions for parent 
advisory councils. The Philadelphia project in particular has utilized 
parent-school aides in an effort to enhance the sense of participation 
in school affairs on the part of people indigenous to the community. 

The relation of desegregation and ethnic mix to increasing the 
achievement of disadvantaged children is a sixth major issue. Desegre- 
gation seems to be more a matter of social class mix than ethnic mix. 
Studies generally seem to demonstrate that children from lower status 
groups attending schools where pupils from higher status families are 
in the majority attain improved achievement levels with no significant 
lowering of achievement for the higher status group. VThen- children from 
higher status groups are in the minority in a school, there tends not to 
be an improvement in the achievement of the lower status group. It is 
not yet possible, however, to generalize from these studies. 
Major Trends 

In assessing the status of practice in this field, one finds several 
program trends which have beer, widely accepted and are generally thought 
to be appropriate, if not essential, to compensatory education programs. 
However, the appropriateness or success of a compensatory program cannot 
be adequately determined from the enthusiasm with which it is embraced 
nor the speed with which the practice spreads, as there is often no basis 
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In evaluation. Where there have been evaluative studies, reports show 
ambiguous outcomes affecting unknown or amorphous educational and social 
variables. We have yet to determine which aspects of programs actually 
account for reported changes. (For a fuller discussion of the problems 
of evaluation, see section II of this report) . 

Much of the current work in the education of disadvantaged students 
has been directed either at preschool experiences or at alternatives to 
existing school programs. Relatively little attention has been given to 
investigating the overall appropriateness of contemporary educational 
processes. The emphasis on preschool experiences and alternatives requires 
the least change In the school itself; it is easier to add extensions than 
to change the basic structure of the institution. Preschool programs may 
be successful, but are not sufficient if they are not continued throughout 
school. Some of the alternative programs probably enable some children 
to continue and even complete their education; however, since they are 
not available to large numbers of childrei an.i probably cannot be made 
80, such programs are more likely to be temporary. While these extensions 
and experiments probably should be continued and enhanced, clearly the 
best interests of disadvantaged children and compensatory education will 
be served as we improve the quality of the mainstream programs and services 
of our schools. 

Although answers to the pressing educational problems of the disadvan- 
taged have not yet been found, we cannot afford to wait for better ones. 
Several ideas and practices show promise. (1) No substitute has been found 
for effective teaching. Successful teachers are those who have developed 
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sensitivity to the special needs, the variety of learning patterns, and 
the learning strengths and w»?aknesses of their pupils. They have developed 
a wide variety of instructional techniques and methodologies by which they 
communicate knowledge and the attitudes and expectations whicli they hold. 
(2) Child-parent-school-comnunity interaction has been found to increase 
student achievement. As previously indicated, when the child perceives 
some congruence between school and the home, involvement and productivity 
in school is likely to be enhanced. (3) A significant development in the 
field is the emergence of instructional materials more widely representa- 
tive of the variety of ethnic groups which exist in this country. Here 
we are not only concerned that the graphic representations in curricuiar 
materials include a diversity of ethnic groups, but also that the content 
o'£ the materials and the school staff itself must reflect the multicultural 
nature of the society. (4) Peer teaching and learning has helped some 
children to make significant gains in academic achievements Both tutors 
and learners benefit from the experience. (5) It is well-established that 
disadvantaged children are a high risk population x^th respect to health 
and nutritional status, as previously discussed. A higher incidence of 

developmental defects and learning, disabilities, makes careful psycho-educa 

tional diagnosis of crucial significance in programs serving these children. 
Prescription and ren^edy must follow diagnosis. Compensatory programs should 
themselves include oi at least have access to qualified diagnostic specialists 
and adequate treatment facilities. (6) Groupin- of children for instruction 
should flow from the nature of the learning task. Neither heterogeneous nor 
homogeneous grouping patterns seem to have generic value, rather grouping 
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patterns which are appropriate to the specific learning tasks to be 
mastered seem to show greati-st promise. (7) Since outside factors fre- 
quently influence and even compete with school learning, extended op- 
portunities for exposure to the school environment for some youngsters 
may help to strengthen the school influence. (8) As regards staffing, 
there are few soMd guidelines. More promising trends give emphasis tc 
the selection of teachers with good basic backgrounds in academic dis- ^ 
ciplines and good instructional skills, and some appreciation for the 
cultures of their students. The use of indigenous non-professionals 
has proved to be successful. It is important to have a sufficient quan- 
tity of full-time staff, and a wide variety of supporting staff including 
social workers, psychologists, physicians, nurses, community organizers, 
remedial specialists, guidance specialists, and home liaison officers 
drawn from the surrounding environment. (5) Social and peer group sup- 
port is particularly important for students whose upward mobility may 
appear to be taking them away from the group with which they identify. 
(10) Financial assistance is frequently necessary for youths of disadvan- 
taged backgrounds of all levels of school. (11) Improved perceptions of 
opportunities at the later stages of education can be motivating factors. 
Educational Goals 

New directions of efforts are necessary to cope with the new demands 
which rapid social chanjje now poses for schools for the education of all 
people. To improve the education of all people, new trends must be esta- 
blished. There must be a shift away from the emphasis on rewarding only 
the most successful student. Instead, the responsibility of the schools 
should be to insure success in academic, emotional, and social learning 



at a level necessary tor meaningful participation in and satisfaction from 
the workings of our changing society. In the discharge of this responsibi- 
lity the traditional focus in education on the mastery of consent will need 
to be shifted to give greater emphasis to the understanding of processes 
which underly biological, physical and social phenomena. Since learning 
is a continuous life process, it will be essential that our young people 
"learn how to learn" and gain an appreciation for learning as a continuing 
process. Clearly at the core of our educational planning major attention 
will need to be given to ths development of communication skills. (Linguis- 
tic and numeric - expressive and receptive). Problemsolving and information 
processing as generic intellectual skills will need to be fostered, as will 
management of sell' in relations with other people and with human organizations. 

It is against a background of appreciation and concern for such problems 
and goals as those briefly identified here that the Committee has considered 
the needs of Title I children. 
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TOWARD MEETING THE NEEDS OF TITLE I CHILDREN 
IN PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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V. Toward Meeting tl»e Needs of Title I Children in Philadelphia Public Schools 

Trends in Educati on 

During the past decade, a considerable amount of changes and innova* 
tlons have been instituted in education. The public's demands for a 
more sensitive, responsive and adequate educational system increased in 
the strength of numbers and in the diverseness of demands. Education, 
particularly on the elementary level, was identified as having a respon- 
sibility to all types of pupils - the upper and lower income population, 
the gifted and the retarded child, and the minority and the \*hite child, 
for providing them with the optimum setting for their learning experience. 
This was translated into the development of new programs designed to meet 
the needs of diverse populations and especially those called the "educa- 
tionally disadvantaged." These new programs experimented with a variety 
of educational nethods or modes in an attempt to lessen th^» learning 
difficulties and lack of sufficient basic skills necessary for more ad- 
vanced learning activities. Schools began experimenting with programmed 
learning and instruction, individualized instruction, non-graded classes, 
heterogeneous ability, economic or ethnic grouping and with some changes 
affecting the preparation of teachers. 2tost of these innovations however, 
despite all expectations and intents, coupled with insufficient compre- 
hension of the nature and needs of educating the disadvantaged, failed 
to make a significant difference with substantial numbers of children as 
far as elevating pupil achievement levels. The emphasis on compensatory 
education and the related experimentation, iaitidlly intended for the dis- 
advantaged child, acnehow resulted in appreciably higher benefits for the 
middle class pupil population. Cer'.ainly, a partial overlap should have 
been expected in these exrcrimunts since nurcrous progtvins iuolicated 
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prevailing, traditional elementary education modes. 

The confusion and complexities involved in the task of educating the 
disadvantaged child makes precise solutions for this issue difficult for 
identification purposes, and for designing strategies of intervention. 
However, pursuit of educational development in this area depends on detsr- 
niulng those possible levels of cognitive function and setting instructional 
and educational goals in relation to the level of function, following the 
traditional outline. Progressively, and perhaps more adequately, the task 
of setting educational goals for the special population of disadvantaged 
children may rely on the belief that the capacity for learning is a mal- 
leable phenomenon greatly Influenced by conditions under which learning 
occurs. If goals for this group are determined by this modified criteria, 
the level of strategies for intervention will be higher and influenced 
more by the learner's characteristics rather than by the level of learning 
which typified trends traditional to schools, more than ever confronted 
previously, there's a responsibility kindred to schools and educators for 
planning a wide range of options. A review of the goals of elementary 
education as well as secondary education can provide an appropriate basis 
for choice of options when considered in the context of any special, non- 
traditionally orientated population and the school district's characteristics. 
Some Goals of Elementary Education 

1. To develop attitudes of appreciation for knowledge and understanding 
as tools. 

2. To develop attitudes of appreciation for learning as a continuous and 
satisfying process. 

3. To develop wholesome attitudes toward themselves as capable beings who 
have the power to influence the present and the future. 

4. To develop positive attitudes toward the school and other community 
resources as instruments for their development and the forward movement 
of their communities. 
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Some Gcals for Secondary Kducntlon 

1. - To attain the skills for dealing effectively with those intraperscnal 

concerns as manifest in the ability to assess one's aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and capabilities and to use such self-appraisal to facilitate 
planning and action for inmediate and future roles. 

2. To attain the knowledge and skills of interpersonal relations and 
processes. This would include the capacity to form meaningful, satis- 
fying relations with peers and adults as well as skills in listening, 
speaking, and nonverbal connnunication, and in the techniques of group 
leadership and membership, persuasion, negotiation, and advocacy. 

3. To attain competence in the decision-making process and skill in 
problem solving, both of which are necessary for living in a complex, 
ever-changing society and, in the broader context, for meeting society's 
need for new and novel solutions to its problems. 

A. To attain the mastery of the basic skills in communications and compu- 
tation. Without these skills, there are few options open to the in- 
dividual with regard to work, education and play. 

5. To attain the capacity to identify and avail the educational and voca- 
tional options so that intelligent and appropriate choices can be 
made about roles and goals in life. Chaices should be made that are 
rfeosonalile at a particular point in tisic and that do not have Lhc 
effect of blocking a future change in course. 

6. To attain facility in at least one generic, marketable skill or compe- 
tence to provide a greater sense of security and freedom essential to 
his or her mental health and well-being. This might well be the indi- 
vidual's capacity for learning itself. 

7. To attain facility in the development and utilization of one's own 
talents and creative skills both to satisfy the needs for self expres- 
sion and as a vehicle for eariching the society within which one lives. 

8. To attain the knowledge and attitudes necessary to identify leisure- 
time options and to enjoy leisure-time pursuits. The school must be- 
come increasingly aware of the growing importance of avocational or 
nonvocationai interests as the work week becomes shorter and opportu- 
nities for leisure i:ime become greater. 

9. To attain the cognizance, considering a citizen's participation in a 
variety of communities, to identify and evaluate Khe objectives, 
methods, and results of existing social systems and the processes for 
maintaining and introducing change in these systeras. This kind of 
learning experience should be from the point of view of the observer 
and participant, and should include the use of all media. 
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10. To attain an appreciation of self and others, self-worth, ability 
to determine, in part, the future positively. Such appreciation, 
or self -esteem, is critical to learning and growth. 

Trends 

Exaoining the dilemmas in educating the disadvantaged child and review- 
ing the goals determined as education priorities may provide an adequate 
analysis but designing implementation strategies for these goals and treat- 
ments for the dilemmas may be less than appropriate when results from 
special programs are weighed. The crux of designing implementation strate- 
gies, and program practic<«s which manifest these educational goals emerges 
as an urgent, crucial task and a priority area of research in this type of 
education. Improving the evaluative procedures and reappraisal of current 
practices which qualitatively address the educational goals for disadvantaged 
children advances as the best bet in commencing this task. In the process 
of refining education goals, contingent trends, and addressing implementation 
problems, utilizing current educational trends programs and practices as a 
source of guidance seems logical as a point of reference. 
Current Trends in Elementary Education 

a* Lowered age at which formal education is bagun. 

The downward extension of publicly supported education has been 
the most universally applied new program. Utilizing funds pro- 
vided by Heat Start Title I, foundation support, and, in some 
instances, local funds, kindergarten and nursery school experiences 
.^^ K i . have been provided for large numbers of children for whom organ- 
ized educational experiences would otherwise have been delayed 
until l3t grade or kindergarten. The results of these efforts 
have tended to be positive in the sense tnat most evaluations 
have led to the conclusion that affective and cognitive gains 
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are associated with such early educational experiences. 
The results, however, do not show the target population 
Batching their more privileged ?eers in achievement, but 
the gap between the two groups is consistently reported to be 
reduced. The permanence of the advantage over nonparticipat- 
ing peers in the absence of specific follow-up programs has been 
questioned. This latter concern has led to efforts at modifi- 
cation of the primary grades curriculim to build upon these 
gains resulting from preschool as is best reflected in the 
national Project Follow Through. 

Strengthened instruction in basic coimnunication skills ; 

This emphasis has resulted in little that is new in instructional 

techniques in communication skills but has produced a gre-ater 

concentration on language arts, reading and arithmetic. In some 

schools these skills are stressed to the neglect of other types 

of learning. In many, specialists have been introduced or teachers 

have been encouraged to specialize. Special bilingual programs, 

audio-visual, materials, contingency management, mechanical- 

teaching devices, computer assisted instruction, electronic 
monitoring devices, and materials more relevant to the indigenous 
cultures have been introduced. There has been no overall evalua- 
tion of these efforts, but a review of selected evaluations of sped 
fic projects reveals mixed results. For specific skill mastery, 
computer assisted Instruction and contingency management probably 
show the most consistently positive results. No particular strate- 
gy stands out as the universal answer, but all probably have 
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proraise particularly in combination with other modifications 
In the educational and life experiences of the children 
served . 

Enriched language experiences : 

The problems involving language differences and deficiencies 
are considered to be so crucial that the category, enriched 
language experience, deserves mention separately from the 
general concern with communication skills. This area has been 
approached obliquely and directly. "Many programs place empha- 
sis on broadening the cultural, experiential, and informational 
exposure of children in the expectation that having more to talk 
about will result in greater language facility. Some programs 
have given new recognition to the indigenous language and have 
stressed facility in that language as a basis for late; transi- 
tion to standard English usage. A few progra^as have stressed 
the social utility of language and have concentrated on creating 
situations where that utility and the need for language are 
obvious. The age old technique of labelling has been recmpha- 
sized. Concern with language models has been asserted. Compara- 
tive studies of these techniques of language enrichment are rare. 
Evaluation data are hard to obtain and where available tend to 
be equivocal. In observing these practices in operation one 
senses that :here are a variety of conditicrs by which language 
development can be facilitated. Concentrated and enthusiastic 
work along any one of several lines seems to be associated with 
some pupil growth. Observational and evaluation data do not yet 
allow for the rank ordering of these approaches. 



One of thv oldest concerns of education is riiClected in indivi- 
dually proscribed instruction which is probably one of the new- 
est trends in education. The concern is with matching learning 
experiences to the characteristics and needs of children who 
vary in a number of ways. The major efforts so far have been 
directed at prescribing learning units which match the achieve- 
ment level, learning rate or special interests of individuU 
children. In these programs each child is encouraged to move at 
his own rate and in areas which are of greatest interest to him. 
-One 'ot the existing programs attempts the design of learning 
encounters which complement aspi-.., ts of personality so that 
teachers of a particular type are matched with pupils who are 
judged to be most likely to benefit from their special tralr.s. 
Most of these programs use existing curriculum materials with 
varying degrees of modification. None of the programs have 
seriously engaged the problems of diagnosing affective and 
cognitive style and developing materials and techniques which 
match stylistic variations in learning. Effort at evaluating 
programs of individualized learning are premature in view of 
the early stages in which so much of this work is found. 
Initial data and impressions are. however, quite promising. 
It is of parcicular Interest that in one of these programs 
the range of achievement scores of pupils In the program seems 
to have broadened. Not only are the u,per li.it scores higher 



but the lower limit scores atQ lower than comparison groups. 
It is not yet olcar how to account for this suggested "better 
than*' and "worse than*' effect. It is possible that stylistic 
adaptations may account for the fact individualization enables 
some pupils to soar and is associated with dimunition in quality 
of functiou for others. 

Reduced ratio of pupils to adults in the classroom : 
Numerous approaches to reduced ratio of pupils to adults are cur- 
rently being tried. Reduced class size, the use of two teachers 
in a single classroom the use of teacher aides, the use of team 
teaching, and the use of cluster, swing or itinerant teachers are 
among the most common patterns. Although there are many good 
reasons for reducing the number of children a single teacher is 
responsible for or for increasing the number of teachers or adults 
responsible for a group of children, there are no data available 
upon which a definitive judgment can be made relative to the ef- 
fectiveness of these practices. It would appear that the most 
Important issue related to ratio has to do with the nature of the 
learning tasks - making learning task specific grouping the cri- 
terion of choice. 

Team teaching and clu.stering of classes to allow for multiple 
teacher exposure and planning; 

Quite apart from their impact on pupil to adult ratio, team 
teaching and clustering of classes have been introduced to 
provide for collsctive planning, peer supervision, and multiple 
teacher exposure. The practices involve the assignment of sev- 
eral teachers, usually four or five to three or four classes. 



Individual teachers may be priaatiXy responsible for individual 
cUsdcs or specific content ateas across classes. In sooi« cases 
a master teacher serves as leader or resource teacher for the 
group of teachers. In other cases one of the teachers is as- 
signed to move from class to class as a supplementary teacher 
, with all teachers having parity of status within the group. 

In the various patterns there is usually collective responsi- 
bility for all children served by the group of teachers, con- 
sultation and supervision are available within the group, and 
specific as well as total group planning is coordinated in the 
group. Teaming or clustering of teachers per se has not been 
evaluated as such. In efforts at evaluating programs in which 
these practices have been used, pupil achievement has not suf- 
fered and sometimes has been acc^flerated . Observers of these 
practices report good pupil and teacher morale dnd generally 
positive teacher und administrator acceptance, 
g. Improved teacher resources and supports ; 

In a great number of programs, considerable attention has been 
given to the introduction of more varied instructional material, 
the utilization of paraprofesslonal assistance in and outside the 
classroom, the allowance of additional school day time for pre- 
paration, as well as the provision of more extensive supervision. 
A wide variety of new materials has been made available such as 
programmed texts and computers, visual aides (filmstrlps and over- 
lays) and audio aides (cassettes and tapes) . In a few instances 
schools have introduced Instructional resource centers manned by 

.•t • .. 
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spetiiallscs to insure that teachers not only know such luuteri- 
als are available but also to provide assistance in their use* 
The greatest emphasis has been given to materials which more 
adequately reflect the multicultural nature of our society. 
Effort has also been directed at the preparation of more 
attractive and socially relevant materials at multiple levels 
of difficulty. Greater attention has been given to programming 
and formatting of materials and much material has been presented 
in the form of games. Recognizing that much of the teacher's 
time Is occupied by non-instructional tasks which do not require 
the competence of professionals, many programs have introduced . 
into the system persons without professional training to perform 
these functions. These sub- or para-professionals assist teachers 
with record-keeping, management of materials, group management 
tasks, and in some instances have been trained to conduct speci- 
fic instructional activities > Through the use of teacher 
specialists or large group instruction to cover classes for par- 
ticular periods, teachers have been allowed additional time to 
be used to prepare for instruction. To further strengthen and 
improve teacher effectiveness, additional attention and personnel 
have been provided for supervision and training. In a few in- 
stances, principals have been relieved of some managerial tasks 
and encouraged to devote this time to educational leadership, 
teacher training, aid teacher supervision. In other instances, 
assistant principals have been added or otherv;ise freed to pro- 
vide such assistan».e. There is no available specific evaluation 
of these supportive services. In observation of programs, however, 
it has been reported that effective programs tend to be associated 
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with richness of such supports and especially with goodness 
ant] strength of educational leadership and supervision. 
h« Greater variation in the composition of pupil groupings : 
Some programs have gone to some length to modify grouping 
patterns to achieve either greater heterogeneity or homogeneity 
with respect to ability, cultural, economic, or ethnic back- 
ground. In the absence of unequivocal evidence supportive 
of heterogeneous or homogeneous grouping, variations in both 
directions are common. In many programs the traditional concern 
With placing pupils of like ability together for most or all 
of their learning experiences is an active practice. Although 
many arguments have been advanced to support homogeneous 
grouping, the most compelling is the claim that where teacher 
compcten.;^ is variable, the grouping of similar pupils is ad- 
vantageous since it reduces the demand on the teacher. On the 
other hand, many schools have attempted to capitalize on im- 
plicit advantages of heterogeneous grouping. In some instances, 
the focus has been on children of mixed ability or achievement 
levels. In other cases, cultural, economic, and/or ethnic mixing 
has been emphasized. Available data on economic and ethnic 
group integration indicate that where pupils from minority or 
low income groups attend schools that serve predominantly majori- 
ty group or middle income children, achievement for the less pri- 
vileged pupils is accelerated. In the several studies of desegre- 
gated school experiences, there are almost no cases of lowered 
achievement and many reports of stability or acceleraticr. in 

achievement. There is also evidence that peers make substantial 
9^. li.-^ . 
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contributions to the learning of their peers, t^here peers 
(slightly older or more advanced) have been used as tutors, 
not only did the less advanced pupils show progress but the 
more advanced tutors are reported to have consolidated their 
gains and in some instances accelerated their own development. 
In the absence of definitive findings but with clear evidence 
that heterogeneous grouping seldom if ever retards progress, 
the humanitarian and social bases for heterogeneous grouping 
provide sufficient weight to tip the balance in preference 
for that grouping pattern. 
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Current trends In Secondary Education 

a« Alternative from Traditional Programs 

Due to the failure of traditional schools to meet the needs 
of many of its student, alternative programs have been developed 
to serve the diverse needs of the growing student population. 
Alternative programs originated within the conventional school 
structure to offer pupils dissatisfied x^ith traditional 
methods additional options for learning. The purpose being to 
personalize the educational process and begin adapting the 
* traditional school to the special needs of these pupils. The 
concept of alternative education was expanded to include 
separate alternative schools within the traditional structure 
as veil as privately funded alternative schools. These schools 
attempted to experiment with further deviations from the con*- 
ventlonal instructional methods, such innovations as open class- 
rooms, peer teaching and non-graded classes were tried to 
create a broader range of educational options. These programs 
sought to address problem.^ such as drop-outs, drug abuse, racial 
strife and pupil discipline. 

b . Governance 

The principles involved in the democratic concern for goveriunent 
with the consent of the governed may even be more important when 
we turn to education since it is possible to achieve some degree 
of effective government without the consent of the governed, 
but it is almost impossible to achieve an effective degree of 
education without the persons educated. Thus, over the years, 

revoral efforts aiid movements have clustered around the 



redefinition of the roles o£ pupils in the determination of 
educational policy and practice. These lave ranged from 
slight modifications in student {government > to some indepen- 
dent schools where students have equal voice with faculty 
In decision-making. 
Vocation-Technical Education 

The issue of concern in this area is the orientation of the 
pupil to the various forms of productive work along with the 
associated obligations and rewards^ Elements related to the 
^ experience of work, such as work habits, responsibility 
for task completion, pride in one's vocation and self-esteem 
linked to this pride, self motivation and organization should 
be developed and practiced with each pupil. Especially, in 
lieu of the limited resources in training and instruction of 
this student-type and the inability to observe 'the institu- 
tions and processes of production within and outside the school 
setting. Identification of possible occupational choices and 
professional functions should be readily available. Vocational 
training Ls not a substitute for career education; pupils 
selecting this alternative to college preparatory education are 
entitled to the same broad based information and experience as 
college bound pupils. The process whereby limited vocational 
opportunities are presented to the pupil is equally as detri- 
mental as the arbitrary channeling of low ability students 
into vocational programs. Care should be taken to avoid hinder- 
ing the Individual's growth and potential with respect to his 
aspirations, capabilities and interests in determining his 
life's occupation. *^ L 0 
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Flexibillcy in course scheduling 
Variations of the time sequences in schools begins to address 
the individual educational needs of students. As secondary 
education broadens to meet the diverseness of the student 
population, recognition needs to be given to the differences 
in student time demands. The student that finds himself in 
community agencies as well as takes courses requires a dif- 
ferent schedule from the student who seeks to gain his know- 
ledge through a composite of independent study and regular 
course work. A modular system with computer programmed in- 
struction would provide greater flexibility in a course 
schedule since the student would select the most appropriate 
schedule for his needs. Units could be developed which in- 
tegrate concepts from courses normally separated. Students 
would be provided with a variety of activities and extended 
class periods. 
Conceptual Teaching vs Factual Teaching 
This practice supports the belief that information should be 
taught in terms of concepts rather than specific, isolated 
facts. The issues and related problems or trends are trans- 
mitted to the student to assist his understanding of the 
subject matter. The teacher attempts to reinforce the 
basic skills and other competencies such as observation, 
problem solving, classification, communication and inference. 
In such a course a student would be required to gain a sense 
for utilization cf subject facts. 
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f • Instructional Mcadia 

Increased usage of media has occurred not only on the elementary 
education level but on the secondary level as well* Media 
devices have been used to achieve variations in instructional 
methods adapting the learning environment to the indivi«lual 
vt^xv^^ pupil differences. Instruction media ..lakes use of televisions. 
• films and films trips, records and tapes, teaching machines 

and programmed materials as a means for broad based instruction. 
The use of regular and educational broadcast television was 
found inappropriate for secondary classes due to fixed course 
schedules, however the increased use of the video tape re- 
corder allows teachers and students to use previously taped 
lessons whenever it's convenient for both. This typo of 
recorder also increases the flexibility of video usage since 
a teacher can Incorporate this instructional device into any 
part of the lesson, 
g. Work-Study Programs 

These programs provide a student with work experience which 
supplements regular courses in vocational education, and pro- 
vides training usually limited to on-the-job training programs. 
A srudent may be employed in a cooperating agency or business 
for a period during the regular school day or employed within 
the school building during a regular class period. The 
school and business or agency arranges to take a student and 
train him in a particular area, i.e., clerical duties, hospital 
attending, etc. Work-Study programs tend to prepare a student 



for a work-a-day world attempting to develop work habits 
and work skills leading to occupational proficiency. 

Individualized Instruction 

The increased usage of this approach to instruction has 
emerged from the need to address the failure of traditional 
methods to succeed with every student. This practice at- 
tempts to address the diversity of the growing pupil popula- 
tion. This approach utilizes instructional methods which 
seek to: 1) individually diagnose and prescribe Instruction, 
2) self-direct instruction, 3) personalize instruction, 
A) increase independent study. The school or the student 
tries to select the appropriate learning objectives and 
materials for the greatest success and best education. 

Increased Interaction between home, school and community 
This item applies not only to secondary education hue to 
elementary education as well. 

More active involvement of home and community in the affairs 
of the school as well as in the education process has become 
a universal element in programs for disadvantaged children. 
The reflection of home and community in the content of the 
educational experience has become an often verbalized goal. 
The achievement of neither of these, however, is most often 
the case. In practice, there has been considerable discus.sion 
and beginning movement, but in very few instances have ef- 
fective patterns of productive interaction between home, 
school, and community materialized. It is generally agreed. 
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however, that unless reciprocal interaction between horn 
and school and reciprocal respect £or values of each can 
be achieved, the productivcness'of the school will be im- 
paired. There is mounting uvidence dugges^tive of a posi- 
tive relationship between goal determination and task 
involvement, it would appear that participation in the 
determination of policies of the schools that these chil- 

m 

dren attend by their parents and community members would 
be positively reflected in increased commitment to uho 
objectives and program of the school. Effort directed at 
decentralization, the establishment of local school coun- 
cils, strengthening parents associations, and broadening 
the bases for parent, community member, and teacher coopera- 
tion in the improvement of education are steps in this direc- 
tion. 

Trends for the Future in Elementary & Secondary Education 
a. Political Education 

Learning to utilize the American system for the personal bene- 
fits should be developed in each child. This type of education 
would require schools to include members of the local community 
as well as state and federal officials as resource personnel 
and instructors. The school should then take on the responsi- 
bility for exposing each child to the functioning of our 
political structure and fostering a genuine Interest and concern 
for politics on all levels of government. Schools should as- 
sume the added responsibility for educating the parents of 
their pupils, using the children as a liaison between the home 

and school. Parents and children should be aware of the 

•f ■ . * 
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following items from their political education: 1) communi- 
ty resources, 2) accesses to power and influential sources 
of power, 3) political av/areness, A) increased resources to 
school, community, and society brought about by participa- 
tion in the system and sharing in decision making. 

b. Environment Intervention 

The disorganization of the urban community often interferes 
with the learning process. Removing a child from this en- 
vironmenl with its distractions would provide a type of 
educational intervention that should affect the learning 
potentials of the child. As educators become increasingly 
interested in matching the learner with the appropriate 
learning situation this type of environmental Intervention 
will increase. A conceivable plan could utilize the summer 
camp as an educational center. Such camps would be inten- 
sive learning centers for those children vilh learning dif- 
ficulties in the regular classroom situation. A child would 
be provided with a variety of alternative learning environ- 
ments to correct his particular learning problems. 

c. Career Education 

Career education is seen as an integral part of all basic 
educational programs. This type of education must be con- 
cerned more with facilitating the processes of living and 
less with preparation for making a living— more with the de- 
velopment of a meaningful life than with earning a good live- 
lihood. This view of education does not involve a separate 
emphasis on one's educational or vocational development, but 
a comprehensive concern with career development, in which 



^^career** Is defined as the course by which one develops 
and lives a responsible and satisfying life. One's 
career should be concerned with several roles* Prepara*" 
tloa for all of these roles Is essential so that one 
could move In and out of work, politics $ Institutions; 
utilize knowledge and skills for appropriate social ad- 
justments; assign values and make choices In unanticipated 
situations requiring decisions; and develop appreciation 
for aesthetic and humane values in preparation for many 
roles as an expressive and compassionate being. This 
type of education differs from the traditional vocational 
education in that it requires school systems to focus on 
a wide variety of developmental needs rather than specialized 
content and skill mastery « 
Performance-based Instruction 

Instruction of this type attempts to specify certain educa- 
tional goals and objectives prior to the onset of instruction. 
The teacher determines the types of experiences a child should 
have and designs activities which will result in the achieve-^ 
ment of these experiences. The teacher describes the target 
to the student so he understands the purpose of his work as 
well as his desired goal. The teacher-designed activities 
thus relate to this goal and are altered whenever the child 
is unable to complete a portion of the task successfully. 
If the student doesn't succeed in his activity, the teacher 
re^-examincs her activity plan and redesigns its components 
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untll goals are achieved. Performance-based instruction 
Identifies a specific target for a child which allows him 
to pace and select his work. Instruction can be either 
individualized or computer-assisted; its quality can be 
assessed and improved* 

e. Credit for Experience 

On the secondary level a student could be given credit for 
a work related experience, one which contributes to his de- 
velopment of marketable skills or a vocation/career. On 
an elementary level a student could be given credit for 
trips or historical visits and cultural events such as 
plays or concerts. Credit would be glv^n for experiences based 
on the knowledge gained and the competence acquired in skills. 
In some instances this practice could serve as an alterna- 
tive to traditional creditialing for students in secondary 
schools. It could asskst the drop-out student in completing 
his education in a meaningful manner. 

f . Increased use of Non-formal Sources of Learning 
Educational trends during recent years support the need for 
a variety of sources for learning. The regular school 
experience usually provides a limited and narrow experience 
opportunities ami options. Increasingly educators are giving 
credence to the educational value of a stimulating and multi" 
dimensional culture. A significant portion of a schoolchild's 
learning takes place outside of the formal school structure 
and schools must incorporate this type of experience Into 
their educational plans and curriculum, caking advantage of 
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the learning opportunities offered in non-formal 
situations. Media obviously offers a vast amount of edu- 
cational materials and since most school aged children 
spend time viewing public media, enterprising teachers 
could begin to utilize the media offerings to raise 
achievement interests of children. A possible non-formal 
learning experience for the future could be action-learn- 
ing programs. These programs would allow students to have 
direct contact with social problems and offers them oppor- 
tunities for student involvement in their communities and 
society in general, and exposes them to tho task of problem 
resolution. Schools would need to arrange working situa- 
tions with cooperating school agencies such as senior citi- 
zens homes, ecological groups, hospital service units, etc. 
where students could participate in a meaningful task. 
The school, agency and student should collectively draft 
certain educational goals for each student and procedures 
and activities for obtaining these objectives. Included in 
this plan should be evaluative procedures for measuring 
students' achievement of stated objectives. 
Instructional Television 

Educational television has been a debated topic since its 
Inception during the early sixties. Falling short of ex- 
pectations, television was unable to replace the traditional 
methods and make-up for ineffective teaching. Broadcast 



instructional television wasn't accomodating the schedul- 
ing of classes for elementary or secondary pupils and teachers, 
thus many schools found expensive televisions unused. In 
Che future scheduling problems can be avoided through the 
use of the video tape recorder. This will allow the teacher 
to select the appropriate time for the use of media instruction. 
The quality of the lesson presentation should improve since 
researchers and professionals in the education media tend to 
believe that instruction through this means should provide 
as much entertainment as commercial program-^, as well as the 
educational content. Along with broadcast T.V. schools we'll 
Increasingly use cable television for instructional purposes. 
The multif unctions of cable T.V. increase its value for in- 
struction. Unlike broadcast T.V. cable provides uore channels 
for transmission thus allowing more programs. With this 
possibility, schools could easily obtain several channels for 
broadcasts purposes during the school day and maintain one 
channel for evening classes. More available channels increase 
the variety of programs and uses for instruction. Programs 
on a particular channel cou.ld aim at the secondary level in- 
struction, accommodating senior and junior high school schedules 
as well as independent study courses. 



^ The Needs of Title I Eligible Children in Philadelphia 

In accordance with the educational goals and trends described above, 
the Committee considers the following categories of pupil needs to de- 
serve special attention in planning the Philadelphia Title I program for 
the 1974/75 school year. 

1. Mastery of basic connnunicative and cognitive skills 
(language, reading, writing and computation) 

2. Development of affective and social competence (self- 
awareness, fate control, human relations, socializa- 
tion and pollticallzation) 

3. Bicultural and bilingual communicative competence 

4. Development of material and psycho-social pupil sup- 
port (nutrition, health, guidance and community/parent/ 
peer support for development and learning) 

5. Development of educational support syster.s reflective of 
the differential and individual needs of pupils (qualita- 
tive assessment, prescriptive learning experiences, 
special curricula, st«ff development) 

6. Expansion of alternatives and enhancement of decision 
making behavior in educational and career planning 
(career broadly defined as life span planning rather 
than vocational alone) . 

The member of the Evaluation and Review Committee feel that concern 
with these pupil needs wllj vary with grade levels. As such, Implications 
for prograia development are influenced by the grade levels for which plan- 
ning is undertaken. The following grade level guidelines are therefore 
suggested. 

Grades 1-4 : basic communicative and cognitive skill 

mastery bicultural and bilingual communi- 
cative competence, health and nutrition 
support. 



Grades 5-6 : affective and social competence, correction 

of skill mastery deficits based on individual- 
ized diagnostic and prescriptive intervention, 
(a crucial period ' etx^een skill attainment and 
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affectlvt. dev .pment since students who 
fall short on skill attainment cannot effective- 
ly utilize affective devsilopmental programs 
that follow in higher grades without first mas- 
tering basic skills). 

Grades 7-12 affective and social competence, material and 

psycho-social pupil support, refinement of 
communicative and cognitive skills, exoansion 
of options and decision making behavior. 

All grades; development of educational support systems. 

With respect to priorities the Committee members feel that the highest 
priority should be given to mastery of b.... communlc.Mv. ... 
skills. To the. extent that variations from the standard English dialect 
interfere with skill mastery and educational development, high priority should 

^'"""^ '° blcultural and hilin.ual .o^Mn.V ative .on,np^.n.. ■ The Committee 
members attach great importance to the development of affective and social 
competence as utilitarian to ttte development of basic skills, as a bi-product 
of the achievement of such skills and as an end for its own sake. However, 
given the nebulousness of intervention and assessment strategies in this 
area, the Committee members feel that alleged concern with affective develop- 
ment must not become a substitute for substantive concern with Communicative 
_ Cognitive Competence. - - _ - _ 

with full appreciation for the problens of Urban and Minority Education, 
the problems and available data referable to evaluation of compensatory edu- 
cation and Philadelphia Title I in particular, as well as for the needs and 
trends in education of the poor, the nembers of the committee made the 

June 28. 1974 submission of reco»endations. A copy of that submission 
follows • 
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June 28, 1974 

RecommendaHons of the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Title I Evaluation and Review Committee for the 
School Year 1974/75 

In accordance with the stipulotiom issued by the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, we are forwarding to you on behalf of the Philadelphia 
Title I Evaluation and Review Committee our recommendations with respect to your Title I 
Program for the 1974/75 school year. These recommendations are being reviewed by the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Education, the staff of the School District of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, the Parents Advisory Council, and the Welfare Rights Organization. There is 
not full agreement among these severol parties, but we feel that the recommendationi which 
follow represent a reasonable compromise between the various desires and preferences of the 
several parties and what is currently possible in the Philadelphia School District. In arriving 
at these recommendations we have not, however, compromised our professional judgment with 
respect to what is educationally sound and {ust. 

The Philcidelphia Title I Evaluation and Review Committee has established the following 
categories of pupil needs which should guide planning for Philadelphia Title I programs. 

1 . Mastery of basic communicative and cognitive skills (language, reading, 
writing and computation) 

2. Development of affective and social competence (self-awareness, fate control, 
human relations, socialization and politicalization) 

3. Bicultural , bidialectical and bilingual communicative competence 

4. Development of material and psycho-social pupil support (nutrition, health, 
guidance and community/parent/peer support for development and learning) 

5. Development of educational support systems reflective of the differential and 
Individual needs of pupils (qualitative assessment, prescriptive learning 
experiences, special curricula, staff development) 

6. Expansion of alternatives and enhancement of decision-making behavior in 
educational and career planning (career broadly defined as lifs span planning 
rather than vocational alone). 
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With respect to ^hese needs the committee members feel that the highest priority 
should be given to mastery of basic communicative and cognitive skills. To the extent that 
variations from the standard English dialect interfere with skill mastery and educational 
development, high priority should be given to bicultural, bidialectical and bilingual 
communicative competence. The committee members attach great importance to the dev- 
elopment of affective and social competence as utilitarian to the development of basic skills, 
as a bl-product of the achievement of such skills and as an end for its own sake. Therefore, 
affective and social competence development should also be stressed, however, given the 
nebulousness of intervention and assessment strategies in this area, the committee members 
feel that alleged concern with affective development must not become a substitute for sub- 
stantive concern with communicative and cognitive competence. 

The members of the Evaluation and Review Committee feel that concern with these 
pupil needs will vary with grade levels. As such implications for program development are 
influenced by the grade levels for which planning is undertaken, the following grode level 
guidelines are therefore suggested: 



Preschool and Primary 



Intennediote (Grades 5-6) 



Secondary (Grades 7-12) 



All grades 



Basic communicative and cognitive 
skill mastery, bicultural, bidialectical 
and bilingual communicative competence. 
Health and nutrition support. 

Correction of skill mastery deficits, 
affective and social competence based 
on individualized diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive intervention. This is a crucial 
period for skill attainment and affective 
development since students who fall short 
on skill attainment cannot effectively 
utilize affective developmental programs 
that follow in higher grades without first 
mastering basic skills. 

Affective and social competence, material 
ofKi psychosocial pupil support, remediation 
and refinement of communicative and cogni- 
tive skills, exponsion of option and decision- 
making behavior. 

Development of educational support systems. 



The committee has identified six program categories to which priority should be given 
before decisions concerning the continuation of other programs and activities. These priorities 
are: 
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1 . Reading at the elementar/ and sr>condar/ (evals 

2. Math programs at the eiementory and secondar/ levels 

3. Follow -Through Program 

4. "Benchmark" Program 

5. Parents Advisory Council 

6. Management and Qua I it/ Control 

It is the ludgment of the committee members that these categories of programs should 
be adequately supported before support is allocated for other activities. In the develop/nent of 
the Title I proposal for the school year 1974/75, the school district is advised to show how these 
priorities will be met through the use of local tax supported or other funds ff they are not provided 
for through proposed Title I activities. After provision has been made for these priority program 
categories, consideration ihould then be given to the continuation of the non-priorlty areas 
included in the recommendations which follow . 

Specific Recommendations 

1 . Comprehensive Reading Programs 

(a) The committee recommends the appointment of a TKle I 
Reading Director. The person in this position should be 
responsible to the Deputy Superintendent who controls 
Title I funds and to whom Title I Programs are responsible. 
His primary responsibilities should be the coordination and 
supervision of all Title I Reading Programs and staff; the 
control of Title I funds; staff development in reoding and 
the determination of approaches to reading utilized by 
each district. He or she should be independent of the 
curriculum division but should work closely with its 
Deputy Superintendent. The position must be close 
enough to the Office of tf»e Superintendent to ensure 
that the appointee is able to negotiate from a position 

of strength . 

(b) Each district should develop a conceptually consistent 
program which is compatible with regularly supported 
reading programs In that district as well as with the resources 
available. This would mean that approaches to reading within 
a district and each school should be consistent, or at least 
compatible with each other. Where different approoches 

are used, the several elements must complement rather than 
contradict each other. This should result In a significant 
reduction in the variety of reading programs utilized v^ltjiln 
the district. 
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(c) As a part of the evaluoHon and research activities of the 
district special attention should be given to the anal/sis of the 
nature and impact of all Title 1 Reading Programs with a vlev^ 
to determining the relative value of the several approaches to 
reading utilized. 

(d) On the secondary level, all Title I eligible students below 8th 
grade reading level and in junior high school below 5th grade 
reading level should be provided with reading diagnostic services 
and specific coursework in reading or other procedures designed to 

to upgrade their reading competence. These separate reading courses 
or other reading procedures should not replace other academic courses 
but can be utilized as electives applicable toward graduation require- 
ments. 

(e) On the elementary level, the committee recommends that all reading 
specialists in each building devote at least 50% of their professional 
time to working with small groups or Individual pupils for diagnostic or 
Instructional purposes. 

(f) Each school above the elementary level should submit a reading plan 
incorporating either the recommendations for elementary schools (as in 
the cose of Middle Schools) or the recommendation for secondary schools. 
These plans must be approved by the district, central office, reading staff 
and the Title i Reading Director. 



II . Comprehensive Moth Programs 

The committee recommends the expansion of these programs to include [unior 
and senior high levels . At these levels the committee recommends that a 
management model similar to the elementary school model for moth education 
including compurer-ossisted instruction be developed and implemented. All 
Title i eligible secondary school pupils functioning below 8th grade math 
and all junior high school pupils functioning below 5th grade moth should be 
served by this program . 

III. Follow-Through Program 

The committee commends the Follow Through Program as currently implemented 
in the Philadelphia school system and recommends that this program be expanded 
by at least 80% so that by the end of September 1974 the program should be 
initiated in at least 15 additional schools making a total of 33 schools in which 
the program is operative. 

t v < 
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Item 4 - Consumable Supplies 
Office Supplies 

$50 per member for 33 (Recommendeci) 1/650 

members 

Purchase of Printed Materials 

$2 . 50 per cop/ for 85 (Recommended) 1 , 387. 50 

copies - 3 publications 

Item 5 - Equipment and Furniture 

Equipment and furniture (Not recommended) 
should be provided b/ the 
school board 

Item 6 - Space and Rental Fee 

Space should be provided (Not recommended) 
by the Board of Education 
in a local school building 

Item 7 - Other Costs 

Stipend for council (Recommended) 
members: This should be called a 
meeting expense account suggested 
at $10/council member per meeting. 

Every effort should be made to strengthen the Independence of the Porents Advisory 
Council and to improve the quality of its discharge of its advisory responsibilities. To achieve 
these attention will need to be given to: 



1 . The assignment of resources and facilities which are essential 
to their work and which give dignity to their work; 

2. Early and thorough consultation in connection with program planning 
ond implementation; 

3. Adequate information and data necessary to their informed consideration 
of issues and participation in decision-making; 

4. Detailed Title I program information and job description for all Title I 
personnel (this information should be in sufficiently clear and uncomplicated 
language to make it useful in the monitoring of programs and scirvices by 
P.A.C. members). 
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"Benchmark" Program 



The committee recommends the expansion of the "Benchmark" prog; am to serve 
Title i eligible children in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades who foil below the 
16th percentile in reading and math achievement. This program should be 
initiated before November 15th and fully implemented no later than 
January 1st, 1975. Efforts should be made to publicly identify this program 
OS one on which there is agreement and sponsorship by the Board of Educatforv 
Parents Advisory Council, Welfare Rights Organization and Philadelphia 
Federation of Teachers. In addition the Office of Research and Evaluation 
should be directed to give special attention to the study of this program in 
order that informed decisions may be made about its continuation and further 
expansion. 



Parents Advisory Council 



The committee recommends that the Parents Advisory Council be strengthened 
and that the budget submitted by the Parents Advisory Council be approved 
with the following exceptions and revisions: 

Item 1 - Personnel 



1 Executive Secretary (Recommended) $ 7,000 

PC Chairman honorarium • (Not recommended) 

Item 2 - Consultants & Contract Services 

Consultants (Recommen:ied) 3,000 

Copier Contract (Recommended) 1,800 

Item 3 - Travel 

Conference Travel 



5 conferences @ $100 (Recommended) 1,500 

per conference for 
3 persons 

Visitations of Other 
School Districts 



3 visitations @ $25 
per visit for 3 persons 



(Recommended) 



315 
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5. Provision must be made for such training and consultative resources 
as ma/ be necessary to ensure that the members of the Council are able to 
discharge their responsibility. 

Vi. Management and Quality Control 

The committee feels strongly that the quality of those several proposed 
activities as well as those thc.t may be continued largely depends upon 
the quality of the management procedures by v/hich they are administered^ 
we therefore recommend that immediate attention by given to the strengthening 
and tightening of administrative arrangements to ensure that all Title 1 personnel 
and the units of the system which are responsible for implementing Title I pro- 
grams and activities are held accountable for the delivery of high quality 
services. To implement this such a procedure as the following should be 
instituted: 

1) To ensure greater quality in the achievement of basic skills there 
should be prepared and made available to the respective parents at 
the beginning of the school year a diagnostically developed statement 
of academic levels, needs, and plans for each Title I eligible child. 

In addition, at the close of the year an equally specific statement should 
be prepared and made available to respective parents indicating the 
extent to which levels of academic achievement have been changed, 
. needs have been met and changed, and plans e)(0cuted or changed. 

2) Consideration should be given to instituting a system of Title I 
educcticnal inspectors who have the responsibility for systematically 
monitoring the quality of program development and educational sdrvice 
delivery. In the absence of the development of such a system a specific 
plan for strengthening the supervisory functions of senior Title I penonnel 
must be developed. In Title I Reading Pk'ogram the Title I Reading Director 
should give high priority to the development of such a program by which 
activities and services are monitored and the quality of the program is 
ensured . 

Programs which may be continued after priority areas have been covered: 

1 . Affective Education 

2. Comprehensive Mathematics* 

3. Computer-Managed instruction 

4. English as a Second Language 

5. Enrichment Activities for the Deaf 
d. Follow -Through* 

7. Itinerant Hearing ;^ <j 

8. Kindergarten Aides 

9. Learning Centers 



VII. 
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10. School Communify Coordinators 

(This is on important program deriving its importance from the use 
of personnel indigenous to that community. This project's continu- 
ance is recommended with the condition that newly hired personnel 
remain members of the community they service for the entire duration 
of their employment) 

11. Comprehensive Reading (Public)* 

a. District Reading Projects 

b. Improvement of Reading Skills (A&B) 

c. Instructional Materials Centers 

d. Language Arts Reading Camps 

12. Comprehensive Reading (Non-public)* 

a. Improvement of Reading Skills 

b. Individualized Education Center 

c. Operation Individual 

d. Primary Reading Skills Center 

e. Summer Adventures in Learning 

f. Summer Reacting Readiness 

Non-Public Projects 

13. Bilingual Education 

14. Multimedia Center 

15. Parent School Aides 

16. Speech Therapy Clinics 

17. English as a Second Language 

18. Speech and Hearing " 

19. Counseling Services 

The committee agrees to the continuation of these programs with at least a 25% 
reduction in Title I monies: 

1 . Classroom Aides 

2. Intensive Learning Center 
Programs discussed above and recommended priority 
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3. Walnut Center 

4. Education In World Affairs 

5. Out-of-Schooi Sequenced Science 

The committee agrees to the continuation of the following programs with at least a 50% 
reduction in Title I monies: 

1 . Creative Dramatics 

2. Motivation 

(This project's continuation is approved with the condition that the 
project activities show close relation to basic skills mastery and the 
target population Include those children in the lowest 16th percentile. 
The non-public school model should be followed.) 

3. Pennsylvania Advancement School 

(This project's continuation is recommended with the condition that 
the out-reach aspects of this project be discontinued.) 

4. Art 

5. College Placement 

6. Communication Experience 

7. Music 

The committee recommends the following programs for termination: 

1 . Action 

2. Afro-American 

3. Art Specialist Teacher 

4. Counselor Aides 

5. Cultural Experience 

6. Music Specialist Teachers 



It should be noted that In arriving at these recommendations the committee has been 
foroed to utilize its best judgment based upon evaluation data supplied by the Philadelphia 
School District, committee staff studies of Philadelphia Title I prolects, research and evaluation 
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data concerning compansatory educaHon programs in other cities, and its sub{ective {udgments 
with respect to quality, viability, potential, and feasibility. These varied inputs into our 
determinations have been necessary since there is not a sufficiently appropriate evaluation data 
base referrabte to the several projects in Philadelphia to support determinations that we would 
consider to be wise and just. 



Respectfully submitted. 



Edmund W. Gordon, Chairman 

Title I Evaluation and Review Committee 



Edgar Epps, Committee Member 
Roderick Hilsinger, Committee Member 



EWG/pr 

cc: Welfare Rights Organization 
parents .Advisory Council 
Dr. Norman Drachler 
Mr. Wiiliom Dallam 



